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WHERE DO YOU BEGIN? 


If you are planning a museum exhibition, begin with Design and 
Production Incorporated. 


If you require program analysis, research, storyline development, design, 
fabrication, or installation, we can help. 


Regardless of the size of your museum. 


For 25 years our company has been providing a full range of creative 
services to institutions across the nation. We treat every program, simple 
or complex, as a special challenge. We work closely with museum curators 
and staffs to find the right concept, the best design, the most economical 
production approach. 


Our name is well known at Colonial Williamsburg, the National Gallery 
of Art, and the Smithsonian Institution. 


We also have friends at the W. G. Lenoir Museum in Tennessee, the 
Chesapeake Bay Maritime Museum in Maryland, and the Army 
Transportation Museum in Virginia. If you are conceiving an entirely 

new exhibit program, or need help in solving a specific museum problem... 
... begin with Design and Production. 


Dep Design and Production Incorporated 


6001 Farrington Avenue 5310 Markel Road 1808 Peachtree Center 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304 Richmond, Virginia 23230 230 Peachtree Street. N.W. 
(703) 751-5150 (804) 288-1349 Atlanta, Georgia 30303 


(404) 577-3167 
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We are grateful to the museums of 
Seattle for being hosts to the AAM 
for its 72nd annual meeting. When 
the association was founded in 1906 
there was already a well-established 
group of museums in the state of 
Washington. The Thomas Burke 
Memorial Museum was founded in 
Seattle in 1885, followed shortly by 
the Washington State University 
Herbarium in 1890 (the same year 
as the founding of the Tacoma Art 
Museum), and the Charles R. Con- 
nor Museum four years later, both 
on the state university campus in 
Pullman; Seattle’s Museum of His- 
tory and Industry appeared in 1914, 
while the Seattle Art Museum 
opened to the public in 1917. In 
their early awareness of the educa- 
tional importance of museums to 
history, the arts and sciences, as in 
their pioneering attempts to solve 
environmental problems’ through 
cooperative efforts of public and 
private groups and individuals, the 
state and the city have provided 
outstanding examples for the rest 
of us in our own communities 
throughout the United States. 


With an emphasis on both the prac- 
tical and the theoretical, with ses- 
sions ranging from funding prob- 
lems to educational theory, from 
conservation and security to ethics, 
we believe that the program of the 
annual meeting shows a _ similar 
consciousness of today’s issues in 
the scientific and cultural world of 
museums. 


Although the program emphasizes 
professionalism and the mainte- 
nance of standards, it also reflects 
such new phenomena as the recent 
growth of ethnic cultural centers, 
especially Native American and 
Hispanic. The latter present a very 
new development. Spontaneously 
across the country, wherever there 
is a concentration of people of His- 
panic heritage, there has arisen, 
mostly within the last year or SO, 





an Hispanic culture center or 
museum, established by creative- 
minded members of the commu- 
nity, often without awareness that 
other such institutions were spring- 
ing up in other parts of the country 
at the same time. Various repre- 
sentatives of the Hispanic leader- 
ship involved in this vital develop- 
ment are participating in the Seattle 
conference. 


Because the Northwest is a center 
of American Indian culture, it has 
also become a center of the renas- 
cence of Native American culture, 
another effort to rediscover roots. 
The heightened consciousness of 
the value of these ethnic traditions 
is shown not only by the prolifera- 
tion of cultural centers that cele- 
brate them, but also by the inter- 
est in the artistic, literary and 
musical expression derived from 
these traditions. The recent pres- 
entation of David Amram’s “Trail 
of Beauty,” based entirely on Ameri- 
can Indian musical themes, and its 


enthusiastic reception by audiences 


in the nation’s capital, is an exam- 
ple of this interest, as is the grow- 
ing concern on the part of thought- 
ful Americans at the destruction 
and exploitation of historic sites, 
and the illegal traffic in cultural 
artifacts. These last concerns are 
issues upon which the AAM has 
taken a stand. 


We hope that the variety of the 
Seattle program reflects the diver- 
sity of our membership, itself an 
expression of the richness which 
museums can, with proper support, 
bring to community life. With the 
help of the Institute of Museum 
Services which the AAM has worked 
hard to support from its incep- 
tion in Congress through the strug- 
gle for proper funding, museums of 
all disciplines should be able to gain 
much needed basic financial assist- 
ance, not merely the occasional 
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project support that has been lim- 
ited too often in the past to art and 
history museums at the expense of 
institutions of science and technol- 
ogy. The increased awareness of the 
AAM membership of the impor- 
tance of what goes on in Washing- 
ton has resulted in an increased 
response to issues as they come up 
on the Hill, and an increased in- 
fluence on the course of events in 
our favor. This democratic partici- 
pation in the governmental process 
is earning us greater respect in 
Congress, thereby enhancing our 
future chances as well. Your Wash- 
ington office is in constant touch 
with our friends in Congress, and 
is making a consistent effort to 
represent and interpret the needs 
of museums to them. Through Aviso 
and special bulletins we will keep 
all of you informed so that, to- 
gether, we can act effectively for 
the cause we serve. A 


Richard McLanathan 
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Museum professionals are gluttons 
for information. To satisfy this ap- 
petite, we have compiled a list of 
the magazines and newsletters that 
are published by the regional con- 
ferences of the AAM, and the costs 
for receiving them. 


New England 

NEC News is a handsome quarter- 
ly newsletter, edited by Patricia 
Nick, the executive director of the 
conference. There are regular re- 
ports on regional activities, area 
workshops, short news notes on 
museums in the region and a 
column that lists personnel chang- 
es. There is a special $5 subscrip- 
tion for those outside the region. 
Questions should be directed to 
Patricia Nick at the DeCordova Mu- 
seum, Sandy Pond Road, Lincoln, 
Mass. 01773. 


Northeast 

The Museologist, a quarterly, com- 
bines up-to-date information on 
grants, exhibitions and restoration 
activities, with feature articles on 
a wide variety of subjects. The dues 
for the conference are $5. For infor- 
mation write to the editor, Walter 
Dunn, at the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society, 25 Not- 
tingham Court, Buffalo, N.Y. 14216. 


Midwest 


The Midwest Museums Quarterly, 
edited by Larry Hoffman at the 
Davenport Municipal Art Gallery, 
has been redesigned and will ex- 
plore a particular subject in depth 
each issue, in addition to reporting 
regional news and activities. There 
will be an extra issue this year to 
celebrate the MMC’s 50th anni- 
versary. A subscription is $5 to indi- 
viduals outside the region. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Donna 
Turner, Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts, 480 E. Broad.St., Columbus, 
Ohio 43215. 


Mountain Plains 

The Mountain Plains Museums 
Newsletter, with its bright and 
instantly recognizable cover, is pub- 
lished quarterly and has a new 
editor, Sally Black at the Maxwell 
Museum of Anthropology in Albu- 
querque. To a greater extent than 

















any of the other regional publica- 
tions, this newsletter features regu- 
lar reports from regional officers 
and committees, as well as reports 
on the activities of each state in the 
region and columns from special 
interest groups. Membership dues 
are $5; the secretary-treasurer of 
the region is Lorena Orvananos, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Library, Abi- 
lene, Kans. 67410. 


West 

The Western Regional Conference 
Newsletter is a well-designed quar- 
terly, edited by Gerrit C. Cone at 
the Tucson Museum of Art, that 
successfully combines news with 
technical information and_ short 
feature articles. Membership for 
individuals is $7.50. Questions about 
membership should be directed to 
Beverly Inman, P.O. Box 1121, Up- 
land, Calif. 91780. 


Southeast 

Instde SEMC is a bimonthly news- 
letter that will be augmented once 
again by the regional journal, 
SEMC Notes. Information about 
the region appears state by state. 
SEMC Notes, which won an award 
in 1975, publishes feature and tech- 
nical articles written by members 
of the region. Inside SEMC is edited 
by John Ellington at the North 
Carolina Museum of History, Ral- 
eigh; the editor of SEMC Notes is 
Paul Thompson at the Lowe Art 
Gallery, Coral Gables, Florida. Mem- 
bership dues are $10 and should be 
directed to Mae Woods Bell, Rocky 
Mount Children’s Museum, Rocky 
Mount, N.C. 27801. A 
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Behind our symbol 

are more than two centuries 
of expertise, scrupulous 
attention to detail and 
personal service. 


Since the eighteenth century, Americans 
have taken their treasures overseas 

to Christie’s to benefit from 

Christie’s world-wide reputation, 
unsurpassed expertise, and personal 
attention. (John Trumbull went first, in 1797, 
with a collection of 91 pictures.) 


Now, in the most important step of its 211-year 
history, Christie’s comes to America, 

opening an international auction room in 

New York this May. Along with its expertise, 
service and reputation, Christie’s brings its 
new, low, clear-cut commission rates... 

and its old habit of breaking record prices. 


Christie’s is now accepting consignments for 
its forthcoming American sales. 


May we suggest you contact Perry T. 
Rathbone, Director: Special Collections, 
who will be attending the American 
Association of Museums’ Annual Meeting 
in Seattle, May 29-June 2. 


Christie’ 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
502s Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 Telephone: (212) 826-2888 








Yet they speak most eloquently for 
the cause of conservation framing. 
Because they contain samples of the 
finest conservation materials avail- 
able today. Priced to put conserva- 


tion framing well within everyone’s 
budget. 


See for yourself why our sample 
books have become so popular. And 
why Andrews/Nelson/Whitehead 
has become the prime source of 
conservation paper and museum 
mounting board, around the world. 





Simply contact our Art Paper Depart- 
ment. Ask for the latest editions of 
our conservation sample books. 
And join the campaign to prolong 
the life and preserve the value of 
every work of art. 


Andrews / Nelson / Whitehead 


31-10 48th Avenue 
Long Island City, N. Y. 11101 


212/937-7100 
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Call on the unique talents of 

MODERNAGE. Old-world craftsmanship 
combined with the most modern 
photographic laboratory equipment result 
in the highest quality in photographic prints. 
We are a full-service photolab that can 
completely execute your exhibit design. 

We are staffed to handle the initial 
assignment including printing, mounting, 
light boxes, silk-screening, crating and 
shipping. Depending upon your needs, 

we also design and counsel. 

Call our experts. They'll be happy to 

answer any questions you have concerning 
cost, delivery, price and otner requirements 
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319 E. 44TH ST.,N.Y.C. 10017 (212) 532-4050 





_ Commentary _ 


Last September, California Gover- 
nor Jerry Brown signed into law a 
controversial bill (AB 1391) that 
provides royalties to artists whose 
works are resold at a profit. The 
law, which took effect January 1, 
requires that when a_ painting, 
sculpture or drawing by a living 
artist is sold for $1,000 or more in 
Caltfornia, or in another state by a 
California resident, the seller or the 
seller’s agent must pay the artist 


five percent of the gross resale 
price. MUSEUM NEWS asked for two 
commentaries on the new law, 
which has fueled the continuing, 
heated debate over royalties for 
artists. Rubin Gorewitz, a New 
York accountant and president of 
A.R.T., Inc. (Artists Right Today), 
was influential in the bill’s pas- 
sage; Albert Elsen, professor of art 
history at Stanford University, is 
among its critics. 








Pro 


Rubin Gorewitz 

The new California Resale Royalties 
Law is probably one of the few laws 
in existence that benefits everyone, 
from artists and collectors to mu- 
seums and the general public. 


The most obvious benefit is to the 
artist, who will receive additional 
income in the form of royalties. The 
artist also will know the physical 
location of his or her art work—an 
advantage when museum retrospec- 
tives are organized—as well as their 
current resale prices. 


The collector benefits from the law 
in the following ways: 

A A collector may now be classi- 
fied as an art investor, receiving tax 
advantages a collector does not 
have. For example, if an art work is 
sold at a profit, both the collector 
and the investor must pay capital 
gains tax. If the art work is sold at 
a loss, the investor can deduct the 
loss but the collector cannot. The 
investor also may deduct business 
expenses related to art purchases 
and sales, such as insurance, com- 
missions, subscriptions and mem- 
berships. 

A The art owner will be able to ob- 
tain insurance more readily and at 
a lower price, since in addition to 
owning the art work, the collector 
owns a part of the artist. The artist 
therefore will be willing and able 
to help the collector by certifying 
that the work is not fraudulent or 


(continued on next page) 


Con 


Albert Elsen 

Next to unjust wars fought in its 
name, civilization is most often 
cursed by bad laws. One of the 
tragedies of California’s AB 1391, 
the law providing residual rights to 
artists, is that little legislation has 
been passed for the artist. Not only 
that, the law is blatantly bad. 


First and worst of all, it is un- 
constitutional in several areas: It 
infringes on the domain of the fed- 
eral copyright law. It permits a 
state to interfere in interstate and 
international commerce, not for the 
welfare of all its citizens but for a 
few. It imposes a uSe tax on out- 
of-state art sales by California citi- 
zens. And finally, the retroactive 
section violates contracts made be- 
fore the bill’s passage and con- 
fiscates private property. Not even 
the law’s most ardent supporters 
defend it against these charges, but 
admit ‘‘there are serious constitu- 
tional issues.” They have ignored 
the faikure of comparable legisla- 
tion in Europe and the damage to 
the French auction business. Since 
there are no criminal penalties for 
failure to observe the California 
law, this badly crafted bill invites 
evasion and disrespect for the law. 
Enforcement is left to the artist, 
but what serious artist wants to 
take time from creation for book- 
keeping, detective work and liti- 
gation? 


(continued on page 12) 
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Gorewitz, from page 7 


stolen. The insurer will know that 
in the event of damage, the artist 
will help supervise the work re- 
quired to restore the art work to 
its original value. 


A The artist will provide the buyer 
with a complete provenance and a 
certificate of authenticity, including 
the names of all previous owners, 
the prices they paid for the work, 
and the art work’s exhibition his- 
tory. This documentation will aid 
the owner in the resale of the work. 


A Bank loans will be more readily 
available to buyers because lenders 
will have complete information 
about the work’s appreciation in 
value and can easily determine that 
the work is a good risk. 


A Since the artist will know where 
to reach the present owners of his 
or her work in the event a museum 
plans a retrospective, the law pro- 
vides the advantage of visibility for 
the collector. Museum exhibitions, 
catalogs, and newspaper and maga- 


zine articles enhance the value of 
the art works. 


A The law will deter theft, since 
stolen art cannot be _ registered 
legally 





The cost to the collector is nominal, 
since the five percent royalty will 
be tax deductible. If one is in the 
maximum tax bracket for federal 
and state taxes, the net cost will be 
approximately two percent. This 
percentage is a very small amount 
to pay for all the benefits the law 


provides. 


The dealer benefits from the new 
law when any one of the artists he 
or she represents benefits, since it 
is the dealer who is the agent, pa- 
tron and manager of the artist. Any- 
thing that will benefit the artist is 
to the dealer’s best interest. The 
dealer also shares many of the col- 
lector’s advantages. Having the 
artist available to restore the work, 
for example, is a good selling point. 


The law does not benefit just the 
art world. If similar national legis- 
lation were passed, the federal gov- 
ernment probably would receive 
more tax revenues since all sales 
would become public knowledge. 
Those rare instances when _ pur- 
chases or sales might not be report- 
ed would be eliminated because the 
royalty law requires that this re- 
porting be made. The general popu- 
lation would benefit from a lighter 
tax burden if more tax revenues are 
received. The law also would make 
our cultural products more acces- 
sible. Our future heritage would be 
protected by preserving our present 
art. 


Museums of course will benefit 
from knowing the whereabouts of 
works of art when a retrospective 
is organized. When such an exhi- 
bition is hung, it will be an advan- 
tage to have the artist’s free advice 
and indirect supervision in the res- 
toration of pieces that may have 
been damaged. 
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We build museum exhibits that tell your story We specialize in concept, 
design, and building of complete museums or complete rooms. The 
benefit to you is opening on a schedule and within budget with max- 
imum visitor interest. Exhibits using animation and imaginative 
graphics have made our reputation as storytellers. Display Sales, Inc.., 
9559 Fair Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 45227. 513/271-9100. 
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Commentary _ 


Weaknesses of the Law 


When I met in California recently 
with some of the outspoken op- 
ponents of this law, we discussed 
its weaknesses. One of our sug- 
gestions was to convene an informal 
“tribunal’’—attorneys, a judge, a 
government representative—to dis- 
cuss some possibly unconstitutional 
provisions of the law. This tribunal 
could resolve amicably some of the 
most commonly heard arguments, 
which include: 


A The grandfather clause. Why 
should a collector be penalized for 
buying a work 10 years ago and 
selling it after January 1, 1977? Per- 
haps the informal tribunal could 
conclude that the law should not 
be retroactive. 


A Out-of-state sales. If this tribunal 
determines that one state cannot 
impose royalties on out-of-state 
sales, then the law could be so 
amended. 


A Dealers say that in order to help 
an artist, they might purchase an 
art work but do not want that 
purchase to be treated as the official 
first sale. A simple amendment 
could waive the royalty payment 
that is made on a first sale to a 
dealer. The dealer’s sale of the work 
would then be considered the first 
sale. 


A Collectors complain that the law 
does not permit the dealer’s com- 
mission to be deducted from the 
gross sales price to determine 
whether the art work was sold at a 
profit. The law could be amended 
to provide for royalties based on 
the net sales price. 


A Artists say that they would like 
the royalties to go to their heirs. 
One compromise would be for roy- 
alties to go to the surviving spouse 
until the spouse’s death, when pay- 
ments would end. Or royalties could 
go to the heirs for a period of five 
years after the artist’s death, or un- 
til the surviving children reach age 
18. 


A Some contend that the fact that 
the law applies only to sales over 
$1,000 discriminates against the 
artist whose work has a low market 


Commentary 





value. The minimum sale price 
could be changed by amendment to 
another more reasonable dollar 
amount determined through a 
simple referendum to a selected 
group of people. 


A Many complain that artists would 
have to bring suit in order to en- 
force the law. If this is a legitimate 
complaint, I am sure it would be 
possible to amend the law to in- 
clude criminal penalties and puni- 
tive damages. For example, if a 
seller does not pay a royalty within 
a five- or six-month period and is 
taken to court by the artist, the 
payment could be increased to 10 
times the original royalty amount. 
These penalties would encourage 
people to make royalty payments 
promptly. 


There are a number of other argu- 
ments. Most collectors, for example, 
feel that the five percent royalty is 
a reasonable amount, but they do 
not want to be bothered with paper 
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work. This is not a problem for 
ASCAP and BMI, which pay mil- 
lions of dollars in royalties each 
year on behalf of various artists 
and have been doing so since 1909. 
There are organizations that would 
accomplish this paper work for col- 
lectors and artists and are inter- 
ested in obtaining the additional 
business. SPADEM, a group in 
France that has existed since 1896, 
has collected and paid the droit 
de suite royalties to artists and 
their heirs for a long time. The 
International Art Registry, the 
United States Art Registry and 
other groups in the process of 
being formed could serve the same 
function in this country. 


Some Californians complain that 
their state is being singled out. 
However, it is hoped that the Cali- 
fornia law will be the first step 
toward national legislation. Cali- 
fornians who feel discriminated 
against should help those of us who 
are working for the passage of a 


national law so that there will be 
equal treatment across the country. 


The weaknesses of the resale royal- 
ties law are not insurmountable. 
Since its good points so greatly 
overshadow its bad points, intelli- 
gent people should be able to com- 
promise and find a workable solu- 
tion. It is always easier to amend 
an existing law than to try to 
abolish it altogether. 


The most positive result of this de- 
bate is the new awareness of art- 
ists’ problems that has surfaced 
in the art community. The royalty 
law is one of 36 programs Artists’ 
Rights Today is trying to initiate 
and implement nationally. We hope 
that the debate about royalties will 
move to national forums in other 
vital areas to keep artists healthier, 
alive longer and improve their crea- 
tive output, in turn benefiting all 
the members of the art community 
and ultimately the entire popula- 
tion and generations to come. A 


Communicating with the Museum Visitor: 
Guidelines for Planning 


Communicating with the Museum Visitor: Guidelines for Planning is a study 
commissioned by the Royal Ontario Museum to assist in the development 
of acomprehensive exhibit programme. It is the synthesis of intensive 
research carried out at other museums and of the findings of experts in 

a variety of fields that affect communication with the museum visitor. 

The document was written without reference to existing exhibits or specific 
institutional constraints, and therefore will be a valuable resource for all 
those institutions and individuals involved in the conceptualization, design, 
preparation, Operation, and evaluation of museum exhibits. 

The guidelines are organized into two major sections. The first section deals 
with issues of consequence to a museum as a whole; the second deals with 
the specific issues relating to the design of an individual gallery or exhibit. 
- Both of these sections stress the importance of developing appropriate 
administrative procedures to formulate a museum-wide strategy for communicating with the public and for 
producing effective exhibits. A third section provides a reference list and a series of appendices with detailed 
information on a number of complementary topics. 
Museum planning is a complex process that involves large numbers of people, highly specialized and technical 
knowledge, and costly and time-consuming techniques. Communicating with the Museum Visitor is not 

a textbook or a manual for gallery and exhibit design. It is, instead, intended as a flexible information resource 
that can assist individuals both to make educated judgments in their own fields, and to understand the 
implications of decisions made by those in other disciplines. 
Communicating with the Museum Visitor: Guidelines for Planning is available at $50.00 a copy, postage paid. 
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Elsen, from page 7 


It is incredible that the law’s de- 
fenders declare that what is im- 
portant is to establish the principle 
of perpetual bonus for the artist. 
What they do not answer is how 
this principle supersedes the Con- 
stitution. The idea of perpetual 
bonus is at best dubious. It is 
based on the conspiracy theory that 
the art world denies the artist a 
just economic return on the profit- 
able resale of his or her work, and 
that the artist otherwise derives no 
benefit from the work’s appreciated 
value. Artists do benefit from profit- 
able resale because the new fair 
market values affect unsold and 
future works. What the law’s naive 
supporters overlook is that most 
art depreciates in value and that 
collectors take a financial beating 
more often than not on the resale 
of young artists’ work. AB 1391 is 
the artist’s no-fault insurance. 


The law’s cruelest deception is that 
it claims to help needy young 


artists. In fact, it is a law to make 
successful artists richer. Art Deal- 
ers Association estimates show that 
less than one percent of the work 
of living artists appreciates in value. 
Of the more than 100,000 artists in 
America (according to the last cen- 
sus), only a handful have a profit- 
able resale market above $1,000. 
The law affects living artists all 
over the world, so that Henry 
Moore and Joan Miro are its bene- 
ficiaries, not the struggling young 
artist who is looking for his first 
show in Los Angeles. 


At best, the law is unfair. It dis- 
criminates against California deal- 
ers and collectors. What out-of-state 
collector who is sane will send 
works to be sold in California? 
Parke Bernet refuses to auction the 
work of living artists in that state. 
The resulting loss of just the sales 
tax on art sold in California will be 
substantial. The incredible five per- 
cent royalty on the gross sale price, 
not the net, will cut deeply into the 


profits of dealers who rely upon 
resale of established artists’ work 
to make up for losses in showing 
new artists, and it may force them 
to curtail those efforts. Printmakers 
and artists in fiber and clay are 
discriminated against by exclusion 
from the law, but in fact their work 
is now more attractive to collectors 
because it will not be taxed on 
profitable resale. (The printmaker 
who argues for inclusion in an 
amended law is cutting his own 
throat.) Art museums in the state 
are hurt because the law dis- 
courages California collectors from 
collecting and donating works of 
living artists. Museums must also 
pay five percent of the gross when 
these works are resold in order to 
raise funds. It is not surprising that 
museums have lined up against the 
law. 


Rubin Gorewitz, the law’s guru, 
argues that for the first time artists 
can keep track of their works be- 
cause sellers must notify them on 
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Commentary 








resale. This implies that the inter- 
ested artist could not do so before, 
which is not true—they had dealers 
to help them. It also implies that 
sellers will comply with a law they 
feel is unconstitutional. And any 
number of artists have had retro- 
spectives without AB 1391. 


Gorewitz claims collectors benefit 
because they can list themselves as 
investors or speculators for tax 
purposes. (This seriously misrepre- 
sents the law; as the Wrightsman 
case made clear, one cannot both 
enjoy art as a collector and have 
the tax benefits of an investor.) 
Gorewitz’s other specious argu- 
ments include the suggestion that 
the law makes possible new serv- 
ices to the collector, such as the 
artist’s support for loan applica- 
tions on the basis of sales records. 
(Dealers can already do this with- 
out raising conflict of interest ques- 
tions.) Also, he suggests artists will 


THE WORLD OF ART 


be willing to give authentication 
and restore damaged works, al- 
though artists already do this will- 
ingly as a matter of professional 
pride. 


Finally, we are told the law gives 
the artist a new dignity and profes- 
sional respect in the eyes of the 
public. To the extent that laws can 
do this, the U.S. copyright law again 
preempts that function. When we 
are told that it is imperative to 
raise the artist’s status, we are not 
told to what level. Like any other 
professional, the artist achieves 
status through performance. 


Because it was rushed through the 
state legislature at the last minute, 
AB 1391 is known as the “midnight 
bill.” Not a single dealer, museum 
director or collector, other than the 
law’s author Alan Sieroty, was con- 
sulted. Sieroty’s office did not notify 
these groups of the hearings. (The 
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___ Commentary 


law’s defenders, including the Cali- 
fornia Arts Council, argue that 
notices were sent to the news- 
papers, but no opponent ever saw 
such notices.) Some legislators who 
voted for AB 1391 confused it with 
another bill already passed. 


Attempts now will be made to cos- 
meticize the law through amend- 
ments, but its basic unconstitution- 
ality will remain. A consortium of 
dealers and collectors will challenge 
this in the courts. Governor Brown, 
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Conference Proceedings for 2001: The Museum and the Canadian Public 
Ottawa, CMA, 1976. 


A report on the major conference 2001: The Museum and the Canadian 
Public which was held at Lake Couchiching, Ontario in September 1976. 
This publication contains a complete set of conference working papers, a 
number of presentations which were given at the week-long conference by 
the participants plus a list of over thirty-five recommendations for action 
which were recorded at the conclusion of the conference. Topics of 
discussion for which papers appear in this publication include: The Public 
Voice; The Museum’s Voice; The Role of Exhibition Conservation in the 
Museum of the Future; The Physical Plant of the Future; Financial 
Resources for the Future and the Experience of the Universities-Can 
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CMA Bibliography, Ottawa, CMA, 1976, 233 pp. 


An extensive listing of published material on the subjects of museology, 
museography and museum and art gallery administration. 


who approved the bill against the 
advice of his legislative secretary, 
is awakening to the disaster he 
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Fellows Lecture 1976, Ottawa, C.M.A., 1977, 60 pp. 
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Ideals and Realities: The Museum’s Looming Conflict, by Dr. Evan Turner, 
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Though well intentioned, the bill 
was sponsored by groups naive to 
the art world who failed to see it 
as a system. Damage to the sectors 
of selling, collecting and conserving 
can only harm the artist. That is 
why so many serious and successful 
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artists in California strongly op- 
posed the resale royalties law. A 
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A Report on the 
Storage Conference 


Museums throughout the world are 
confronted with complex problems 
associated with the quality of stor- 
age facilities for their collections. 
Inadequacy of space in terms of 
cubic content may be the most ob- 
vious of these problems, but the 
generally poor design of existing 
storage areas and the absence of 
satisfactory standards to apply in 
planning for future facilities are of 
equally critical concern. 


The first major effort to analyze 
and evaluate the dimensions of the 
museum storage issue, and to in- 
vestigate potential solutions, took 
place during an international con- 
ference held from December 13-17, 
1976 in Washington, D.C. The meet- 
ing was organized by UNESCO and 





This is a summary of the final re- 
port on the International Confer- 
ence on Museum Storage. 





the International Council of Mu- 
seums, with the cooperation of the 
ICOM Committee of the AAM and 
the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. In addition to 
the financial support of UNESCO, 
the meeting was made possible by 
a grant from the National Museum 
Act, administered by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


The conference brought together, as 
participants and observers, more 
than 250 museum professionals, 
conservators, information special- 
ists, architects, planners and repre- 
sentatives of industries whose prod- 
ucts lend themselves to museum 
storage applications. Paul Perrot, 
vice president of ICOM and assis- 
tant secretary of museum programs 
at the Smithsonian Institution, was 
chairman of the meeting. Nana-Kow 
Bondzie, executive secretary of the 
Ghana Museums and Monuments 
Board, was elected vice chairman, 
and M. D. McLeod, director of the 





Museum of Mankind, London, was 
elected chairman of the drafting 
committee. UNESCO was _ repre- 
sented by Gerard Bolla and Yud- 
hishthir Raj Isar. 


The meeting was divided into two 
parts. The first part was devoted to 
three days of seminar sessions 
involving 11 specialists invited by 
UNESCO and ICOM as chief par- 
ticipants. These participants were 
from Canada, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Ghana, Iraq, Japan, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. In addition, there 
were 10 observing participants and 
33 unofficial observers who repre- 
sented a wide range of professional 
interests. 


The second part of the conference 
consisted of open sessions. Over 150 
members of the museum profession 
and others generally concerned with 
the welfare of museums attended 
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these sessions, which were orga- 
nized to permit a free exchange of 
: views between the audience and the 
participating specialists. Several of 
_ ~ >. the papers presented in closed 
rt = | sessions were delivered again, 
i amended in light of the earlier tech- 
nical discussions. The lively dlia- 
logue that developed at the open 
sessions allowed problems to be 
widely aired. The participants dis- 
cussed at length and in detail the 
requirements of stored collections, 
recent advances in storage and in- 
formation’ retrieval techniques, 
problems of conservation and se- 
curity, and the differing needs of 
museums throughout the world. 
From their’ discussions, there 
emerged a consensus concerning 
the steps to be taken to improve 
museum storage. 


General Conclusions 


Storage is more than a physical fa- 
cility; it reflects the museum’s role 
as guardian, exhibitor and interpre- 
ter of cultural and natural objects 
and as a research institution. The 
storage and conservation of mu- 
2 seum collections have received in- 
“To master the function | adequate attention in the past and, 
you must capture the eye in some cases, are still receiving 


Tale Reeolitdce) Rds) ovo) a inadequate attention. It is probable 
that more harm has been done to 


collections by inadequate storage 
than by any other circumstance. 
Hence it is crucial for the future 
of museums as custodians of a sub- 
stantial part of humanity’s natural 
and cultural heritage that steps be 
taken to improve storage practices 
and facilities. 








t, chairman of the conference, seated on left, and 
Nana Kow Bondzie, vice chairman, with the official participants in the conference 








The development of museum stor- 
age facilities should be carried out 
as part of an overall plan in which 
each museum defines its goals in 
regard to its resources and its cul- 
tural and social responsibilities to 
the community, in order to achieve 
the most efficient use of all its re- 
sources. Storage must be a key 
component in a continuously evolv- 
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the preservation of a cultural or 
natural object for posterity may 
strictly limit the period of time dur- 
ing which, and the conditions under 
which, it can be exposed to public 
view. There are some collections 
that may be more suitably housed 
in permanent study storage that is 
accessible to the public. Some par- 
ticipants felt that study storage, 
where it is appropriate, should be- 
come one of the principal aims of 
curators in light of their respon- 
sibility for the wider diffusion of 
knowledge. 


There was unanimous agreement 
that atmospheric controls are cru- 
cial to the preservation of cultural 
property and that there are now 
strong indications that the general- 
ly accepted levels for relative hu- 
midity, light and temperature 
should be studied afresh. 


Modern methods of containeriza- 
tion and of compacted storage may 
enable the optimum use to be made 
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of the limited space which is avail- 
able to most museums. It was rec- 
ognized that modern industrial 
practices and resources may offer 
many solutions to the problems fac- 
ing museums. Communication and 
consultation between museums and 
industry must be increased to take 
advantage of these possible solu- 
tions. 


Recent and continuing advances in 
computer technology offer enor- 
mous potentials for the storage, 
rapid retrieval and exchange of in- 
formation about museum collec- 
tions. The use of such technology 
can enable scholars and museums 
to cooperate more closely and aid 
the mutual enrichment of cultures. 
Such technology can also help to 
make the storage of collections 
more efficient and increase their ac- 
cessibility. 


There are major differences be- 


tween the needs and resources of 
museums in the more technological- 


made objects have. 
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For your discerning shop 
visitors, the ones who look for 
something different, something 
special....the product of an 
American craftsman is defi- 
nitely the answer...offering 
that unique quality only hand- 


The sponsors of Baltimore's 
Winter Market present the 
nation’s major market resource 
for summer, fall and pre- 
Christmas buying...500 indi- 
vidual craftspersons exhibit. 


ly advanced countries and those in 
developing countries. Such differ- 
ences may also exist between large 
and small museums everywhere. 
Steps must be taken to increase co- 
operation among different types 
of museums and speed the rapid 
exchange of knowledge, particular- 
ly of new technical advances. 


Recommendations to the Profession 


All members of the museum profes- 
sion are urged to give immediate at- 
tention to the improvement of mu- 
seum storage which is crucial if 
museums are to fulfill their mission 
as cultural and social institutions. 


In order to achieve the highest 
standards of storage, museum ad- 
ministrators and curatorial staffs 
are urged to seek the advice of 
trained conservators and other spe- 
Cialists. 


In the planning of storage facilities, 
special attention should be given to 
the coordination of exhibition, re- 
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the basis of quality, imagina- 
tion and individuality of their 
work. 

Two full days reserved exclusively 
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search, curatorial, receiving, ship- 
ping, handling and conservation 
functions. Every effort should be 
made to minimize the unnecessary 
movement of specimens. Care 
should be taken to see that the 
physical conditions which are main- 
tained in exhibition, research and 
storage areas are as nearly identical 
as possible. 


Museums should develop proper 
training procedures for all their 
staff members to insure that they 
are aware of conservation and se- 
curity requirements and that they 
become personally involved in all 
circumstances. 


A study should be carried out as 
soon as possible of the levels of 
relative humidity, light and temper- 
ature that are now widely accepted 
as being best for specimens of par- 
ticular types. Attention should also 
be paid to atmospheric pollutants 
and methods should be developed 
for the easy and rapid monitoring 


of the quality of air within museum 
facilities. 


International standards for record- 
ing data should be agreed upon in 
order that the profession may take 
advantage of the potentials offered 


by recent advances in computer 
technology. 


Research and _ experimentation 
should be carried out into new 
methods of compacting storage in 
order to identify and eliminate any 
hazards these may still offer to the 
safety of specimens. 


There should be far greater and con- 
tinuous communication between 
museums and industry to make use 
of the resources and practices of 
industry to solve museum storage 
problems. Standard specifications 
adapted to the peculiar needs of 
museums should be drawn up as 
soon as possible. 


All museums should draw up con- 
tingency plans to protect their col- 
lections from the danger of damage 
or destruction by fire (the greatest 
single threat to stored collections) 
and from other manmade or natu- 
ral disasters. Items in their care 
should be graded according to their 
relative importance. Clear and rec- 
ognizable priority should be given 
to the rescue of these in the event 
of a disaster occurring or threaten- 
ing. 


There should be a far greater ex- 
change of information, advice and 
staff among museums at different 
levels of development. Joint train- 
ing and research programs should 
be set up to facilitate cooperation 





M. D. McLeod from the Museum 
of Mankind in London comments 
during a closed session on 
museum storage problems. 





among all types of museums and 
to disseminate more rapidly and 
widely advances in museum tech- 
nology, especially in regard to stor- 
age. 


Recommendations to ICOM 
and UNESCO 


The participants in the conference 
requested that ICOM publish a re- 
port of the meeting; establish an 
international committee on storage; 
publish a technical handbook of 
basic storage principles; and 
through appropriate agencies, strive 
to improve the quality and increase 
the number of training opportuni- 
ties in the management of collec- 
tions and conservation. 


The support of UNESCO made the 
conference on storage possible but 
further assistance will be needed to 
carry out the recommendations 
made at this meeting. In particular, 
assistance will be needed for the 
improvement of storage conditions 
in museums as well as for fellow- 
ships for training in this field. 


Museums in all countries are the 
custodians of much of humanity’s 
natural and cultural heritage. They 
are urged to recognize the impor- 
tance of storage as an essential ele- 
ment in the proper management 
and use of museum objects. A 
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For Museum Work 
FREEZE-DRY TO: 


- Preserve biological specimans 
for display 








- Reclaim water damaged 
materials 








- Save anatomical studies for 
display and dissection 






A variety of vacuum dryers 
now available for the 
professional 


FOR EAPERT FREEZE-DRY 
DISPLAY WORK AND WATER 
RECLAMATION SERVICES 
CONTACT: 


VACU- 
SYSTEMS, 
INC. 


9303 A Harwin 
Houston, Texas 77036 
Phone (713) 780-4619 

Professional Consultation 
tailored to your needs. 
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S-762 Shown actual size 
Sold in leading Museums and 
outstanding places of interest 
throughout the states. The me- 
mentos with a seal... Either a 


locale seal, or as many prefer, 


a special seal. Information on 
special seals sent promptly at 
your request. Also catalog of 
distinctive Mementos by Bruce. 


Bruce Manufacturing Co., Inc. P.O. Box 111 
20 John William St., Attleboro, MA 02703 
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Gallerypanel™ is a completely self-contained 
exhibition system. It incorporates a 

continuous hanging strip, concealed electrical 
service, and lighting fixtures. An unlimited number 
of configurations are possible, and there is no 
limitation to size. The double-sided panels are 
available in any color of vinyl or burlap. 
Gallerypanel™ System sets up quickly without 
hardware and looks like a permanent installation. 
It is shipped to you in permanent storage cases. 
Write for brochure and prices to: 


galeryoanelt 


DIMENSIONAL COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
200 LeGrand Avenue, Northvale, New Jersey 07647 











Conserving Metal Objects 
Don B. Heller 


Metal objects, particularly those of 
the American decorative arts and 
folk arts, are not always accorded 
the same tender loving care as other 
museum objects. To many, art con- 
servation still means the conserva- 
tion of paintings; metals are thought 
to be able to care for themselves. 


The fate of the Liberty Bell illus- 
trates this common misconception. 
Our most cherished documents— 
the Constitution, Bill of Rights and 
Declaration of Independence are 
sealed in a display case in an at- 
mosphere of inert gas, protected 
from damaging ultraviolet light. 
Compare this excellent state of af- 
fairs with that of the Liberty Bell. 
In the year after it was moved from 
Independence Hall to its own pa- 
vilion, an estimated 3,690,000 per- 
sons were permitted to touch it 
and deposit the dirt and perspira- 
tion from their hands on its sur- 
face. Over three million people 
should not have been permitted to 
touch the Liberty Bell. Gloves must 
always be worn when _ handling 
metal objects to minimize the cor- 
rosive effects of body salts and 
acids (Fig. 1). 


Conservation at Winterthur begins 
when an object is accessioned and 








Fig. 1 Corrosion on a brass plate due to fingerprints 


continues with research and sug- 
gestions regarding environmental 
controls, safe exhibition practices, 
proper care in handling, and stor- 
age and maintenance practices in- 
cluding the materials, polishes, 
cleaners and coatings to be used. 


Because objects at Winterthur are 
exhibited uncased in period room 
settings, it is impossible to provide 
ideal conditions for each material 
on display. Each has its own set of 
climatic conditions under which it 
maintains a relatively stable state. 
For this reason, a seasonal tem- 
perature of 68° or 70° (+2°) with 
a relative humidity of 45 percent 
(+5 percent) is recommended as 
best for the combined materials. 
An air conditioning system that fil- 
ters and washes the air is a great 
benefit to the metal objects on dis- 
play since polluted air corrodes 
metals. 


Metal objects in the Winterthur col- 
lections include objects of gold 
(both alloyed and applied as or- 
molu), silver (alloyed as sterling 
and other alloys, and applied as 
close plate and Sheffield fused 
plate), copper, brass, bronze, iron 
(cast, wrought and tinned sheet), 
steel, britannia, pewter and lead. 
All metals, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of pure gold, are subject 
to corrosion to varying degrees. 





Corrosion is accompanied by a loss 
of metallic properties and the for- 
mation of mineral encrustations. 
The rate of corrosion depends upon 
the nature of the metal and the 
conditions to which it is exposed. 


Corrosion is usually marked by a 
change in the appearance of the 
metal, a clear warning that all is 
not well (Fig. 2). To preserve the 
object, it is necessary to recognize 
the stages of deterioration and ar- 
rest the condition in time. A 
sudden change in environmental 
conditions, for example, affects not 
only paintings; iron will corrode if 
subject to dampness. Pewter can 
also corrode under the same condi- 
tion but can sometimes be stabilized 
by removal to a lower humidity. 


The 210 exhibit areas at Winterthur 
contain approximately 8,000 metal 
objects and constitute a vast study 
collection. Many problems can be 
caused by constant handling by 
curators, conservators, education 


Don B. Heller is associate conserva- 
tor of ceramics, glass and metal 
objects at The Henry Francis du 
Pont Winterthur Museum and an 
adjunct assistant professor in the 
Winterthur Program in the Conser- 
vation of Artistic and Historic 
Objects. 





Fig. 2 Acorrosion encrusted pewter plate 
May/June 1977/25 
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division personnel, students and 
teachers, but one must add to that 
the danger incurred by the constant 
dusting, cleaning and polishing by 
housekeeping personnel. Even 
though the staff is well trained, 
everyone will have an occasional 
accident. 


All objects at Winterthur are trans- 
ported in padded wicker baskets, 
padded basket carts, carpeted hand- 
trucks or rolling platforms. Metal 
objects are wrapped in cloth as an 
additional protection against abra- 
sion. Metal objects are always 
picked up in both hands, by the 
body of the piece, not a handle or 
an appendage. 


Regular and special surveys of the 
collection, conducted by teams con- 
sisting of a conservator and a cura- 
tor, insure the discovery of objects 
in need of treatment or those in less 
than desirable conservation situa- 
tions. These surveys also create a 
greater understanding of the most 
desirable conservation - exhibition 
policy for an object. At Winterthur 
the conservator is expected to ad- 
vise and share in ethical decisions 
concerning restoration along with 
a curator, and either a curator or 
conservator can remove an object 
from display and initiate conserva- 
tion treatment. 


Although it is the responsibility of 
the metals conservator to experi- 
ment with materials to be used to 
treat metal objects and to advise 
and instruct all departments con- 
cerning conservation precautions 
and practices, this is only a part of 
his job. 


Unlike conservators of other ma- 
terials (textile conservators, for ex- 
ample) the two metals conservators 
at Winterthur do not perform the 
day to day maintenance, cleaning or 
coating of objects. However, they 
do train certain members of the 
housekeeping staff in the proper 
techniques. It would be impossible 
for the conservators to maintain all 
the metal objects in the collection. 
It is our duty to restore and con- 
serve damaged, altered, corroded or 
previously poorly repaired metal 
objects to “as they were when 
used” condition and appearance, to 
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help maintain that appearance and 
to ready newly accessioned objects 
for exhibition. To accomplish this, 
each object is treated as a sepa- 
rate problem. While the same or 
similar procedures may be used on 
a number of objects, a blanket tech- 
nique will seldom fit even seem- 
ingly identical problems. There is 
always something about each treat- 
ment procedure that must be dif- 
ferent. 


There is not a tremendous differ- 
ence between the initial approach 
to and analysis of archeological 
metal objects, and objects from the 
17th or 19th century. The same 
documentation—pre- and_ post-res- 
toration photography, examination, 
analysis of condition, and step-by- 
step record of the treatment tech- 
niques and materials and supplies 
used—prevails. Treatment, how- 
ever, is a different story. In pre- 
serving an archeological object, the 
corrosion, if stable, may aid preser- 
vation and be esthetically and his- 
torically important. But how con- 
vincing is an iron or pewter object 
that is heavily encrusted with cor- 
rosion when displayed in a period 
room? Appearance, though, cannot 
be the first consideration. The first 
consideration must always be what 
is best for the continued preserva- 
tion of the object. 


The treatment of an object should 
not be attempted without previous 
training and experience. Even a 
professional conservator is obli- 
gated to undertake the investiga- 
tion or treatment of works of art 
only within the limits of his profes- 
sional competence and facilities or 
refer the owner of the object to a 
colleague better able to handle the 
problem. Some of the procedures 
and techniques described in this 
article could cause _ irreparable 
harm if attempted by someone un- 
familiar with them. 


When dealing with metal objects 
we try to adhere as closely as pos- 
sible to the conservators’ maxim of 
slow progression from the mildest 
to the strongest chemicals or abra- 
sives. Always begin with the least 
offensive technique of treatment. 
Often cleaning with swabs and a 
mild solvent will do wonders with 


an object thought at first to have 
serious corrosion problems. Alco- 
hol, for example, will usually re- 
move polish residue corrosion if 
the corrosion is fairly recent. 


The Air Abrasive Unit 


Two techniques used at Winter- 
thur for the removal of corrosion 
products are the traditional dental 
pick used by conservators of arche- 
ological objects and the air abra- 
sive unit. The latter is a miniature 
sand blast apparatus with an ex- 
tremely small nozzle with which 
many different types and grades of 
abrasives may be used. The abra- 
sives range from the finest micro- 
alumina to the coarsest alumina 
grades, or glass beads. By changing 
the nozzle size and shape, the abra- 
sive and the air pressure (usually 
from 60 to 100 P.S.I.), the unit is 
capable of performing a wide va- 
riety of conservation tasks. With 
adjustments, the jet can be re- 
stricted to areas smaller than the 
head of a pin. The unit can not only 
remove heavy encrustations of iron 
oxide from an object but can also 
be used to clean ethnographic ma- 
terials such as feathers and baskets. 


Electrolytic Reduction 


Electrolytic reduction is basically a 
process of consolidating (ie. re- 
verting the mineral corrosion prod- 
uct to metal) and/or cleaning the 
corrosion from the object. Using the 
object as a cathode (—), and 
anodes (+) of stainless steel or 
lead (lead is used when a lead ob- 
ject is consolidatively reduced), the 
object (cathode) is submerged in a 
glass tank containing an electrolyte 
usually of sodium hydroxide or a 
sulphuric acid solution. The object 
should always be submerged in the 
tank and removed with the current 
on in order to prevent the electro- 
lyte from etching or corroding the 
object. Solution percentages and 
amperage are tailored to the ob- 
jects and metals being reduced. 
Variations of this process are used 
at Winterthur for the treatment of 
lead, pewter and iron. In the case 
of iron, after treatment, the object 
is either wax impregnated or lac- 
quer coated. The conversion of the 
corrosion product to metal of tin- 
lead alloys (pewter and britannia) 
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Fig. 3 Pewter tankard after reduction 


by this method, while theoretically 
possible, has not worked in prac- 
tice and usually results in varying 
degrees of pitting (Fig. 3). The 
pitting can, however, be filled with 
pigmented microcrystalline wax. 


Acids 


While strong acids are not gener- 
ally employed for corrosion remov- 
al, a formic or a dilute sulphuric 
acid will sometimes be used to re- 
move corrosion products, especially 
from copper-based alloys. These 
acids are usually applied locally, 
but in the case of a badly crushed, 
heavily corroded object, it may be 
necessary to immerse, reduce and 
then anneal it. 


Never remove corrosion by steel 
wire brushes, wheels or harsh abra- 
sives. Avoid using commercial 
chemical products which involve 
immersing the object in a strong 
pickling solution (sulphuric acid) 
or “bright dips” containing a nitric 
and sulphric acid mixture. Again, 
the exception might be the case of 
a badly corroded, crushed object. 


Removing Sulfides or Oxides 


Both chemical and physical meth- 
ods can be used to clean superficial 
sulphides or oxides from objects. 
Copper or silver alloys are readily 
cleaned with a thiourea solution 
(Fig. 4). One good formula is: 7.5 
percent thiourea, 1 percent concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, 5 percent de- _ Fig. 4 Half of sugar bowl has been cleaned with thiourea solution 
tergent or wetting agent, 91 percent and a paste of alumina, china clay and alcohol. 

water (all measurements by 
weight). The “dips” sold commer- 
cially for the cleaning of silver are 
generally variations of the above 
formula. 





Copper and silver alloys can also 
be cleaned and polished with vari- 
ous mixtures of mild abrasives and 
alcohol. Alumina of varying grades, 
whiting and china clay can be used 
for the same purpose. Flour-grade 
pumice can be used to finish a 
pewter object after restoration or 
treatment for corrosion, but it is 
not suggested for regular mainte- 
nance; it has proven too harsh. 
Commercial polishes are seldom 
used in the lab. 


Polish must be completely re- 
moved; any residue will corrode the 
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metal. Work hardened, stressed 
copper alloy objects (this would 
include sterling and most silver 
alloys and brass) will crack if am- 
monia-laden polishes are left in 
prolonged contact with them. If 
ammonia is used to clean an ob- 
ject, investigate all the possibilities. 
The gold on an ormulu object, for 
example, would benefit, but if there 
were worn areas at the edges, the 
bronze base metal could crack or 


pit. 
Brush Plating 


Brush plating (or sponging) is gen- 
erally used for coating the worn 
areas of silver-plated objects. This 
procedure involves attaching a 
brush-covered or cloth-wrapped wire 
or anode of pure silver to the posi- 
tive connection of the power source 
and rubbing the solution-soaked 
brush or cloth over the area to be 
coated.! The object is attached to the 
negative connection of the power 
source. A worn area of a Sheffield 
fused plated object can be restored 
by this method. The technique is 
both ethical and esthetically pleas- 
ing since, even though the restored 
area matches the original, it can 
always be identified. The original 
coating is of sterling (925/1000) al- 
loy and the brush-plated deposit is 
of pure (999/1000) fine silver. How- 
ever, to resilver an entire object 
would practically destroy its value. 


Other Problems 


In addition to corrosion problems 
there are other problems in metal 
conservation: the replacement of 
missing parts or lost areas, the re- 
moval of dents and the restoration 
of misshapen objects. 


Although epoxies and other adhe- 
Sives are sometimes effective for 
materials such as ceramics, glass, 
wood, leather, bone and ivory, we 
are wary of using adhesives on 
metal objects. Epoxy hardeners 
May cause corrosion when used on 
copper alloys. Lead, tin, antimony, 
zinc, and bismuth metals and alloys 
oxidize so readily that adherence is 
poor at best and only temporary. 


Broken objects at Winterthur are 
usually soldered, brazed (silver sol- 
dered), welded, riveted or pinned, 
depending on the original metal or 
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alloy and the method of fabrication. 
Selection of an appropriate solder 
requires great care. The melting 
point of an object must first be 
determined and a solder or brazing 
material chosen that has a low 
enough melting point to insure the 
safety of the object.*2 A jeweler’s 
torch, using oxygen and natural gas, 
is generally the heat source, but a 
heat gun, iron or oven can also be 
used if the situation warrants it. 
The flux for soldering is usually 
mildly acidic in a glycerine base; 
the brazing flux is basically borax 
and water. Color is also important 
and must be considered in choosing 
the proper solder alloy. 


An example of this procedure is the 
soldering of a pewter object. By 
use of x-ray fluorescence analysis, 
the alloy composition of the object 
is determined.? By comparing this 
alloy with available charts, an ap- 
proximate melting point of the ob- 
ject is determined and an appro- 
priate solder chosen. If the object’s 
melting point were 500-600° F, one 
choice would be a solder containing 
bismuth that melts between 250° 
and 300° F, a very safe difference in 
temperature. The color, however, 
is too dark. Another solder melts at 
350° F, a usable temperature and 
color at the time of application, 
but the solder contains indium 
which will not oxidize at the same 
rate as the pewter object, causing 
an eventual color difference. There- 
fore, a solder of tin and lead is 
chosen which melts at approxi- 
mately 400° F. This is still a safe 
temperature, and the solder will 
oxidize to the same color as the 
object. 


Silver or hard soldering (brazing) 
requires even more careful consid- 
eration. As with soft soldering, 
melting points and solder choices 
are important, but a slight change 
of the alloy of the object takes 
place and should be considered. 


Many different and odd-shaped 
tools are required for the removal 
of dents and the reshaping of dam- 
aged metal objects. For hand rais- 
ing, fabrication tools such as 
Stakes, anvils, Swages and burn- 
ishers are used. In the case of a 


badly deformed object, hammers 
are sometimes used as hammers, but 
more often they are used as burn- 
ishers to iron out dents without 
hammering. Some of the most use- 
ful of the standard fabrication tools 
are snarling irons. These irons have 
various shaped heads and are ex- 
cellent as dent removers. Most of 
the tools needed for removing dents 
must be made or made-over to fit 
the problem. Although literally hun- 
dreds of tools may be collected 
over a period of many years, there 
is always a particular restoration 
for which a tool must be made. 
These tools must be kept perfectly 
smooth and highly polished in 
order not to mar the object. 


“Don’t remove the dents,” cries the 
collector. “They make the object 
look old.” The dealer might add 
that they can also increase the price. 
The curator may contend that they 
are part of the history of the ob- 
ject and should be left. Should the 
dents be removed? In most in- 
stances, yes. Not to do so would 
cause the object to wear thin at 
the edge surrounding the dent, 
eventually causing a hole or irrep- 
arable deformation of the metal 
(Fig. 5,6,7). It is poor conservation 
not to remove a dent. The excep- 
tion to this is a dent that has his- 
torical significance. 


Missing parts that are flat can be 
sawed from a sheet of metal using 
a paper pattern. Other shapes are 
made by turning, sculpting, hand 
raising and casting. Molds are 
usually made from casting sand, 
plaster of paris or silicone rubber.* 
Missing parts can also be made by 
electroforming (electrotyping). 


Plaster should never be used to re- 
place a missing part or to fill or 
weight a metal object (for example, 
a candlestick). It can lead to dis- 
aster. Thirty-seven years of remov- 
ing plaster from unnecessarily cor- 
roded metal objects has convinced 
me of the folly of this practice. 


An example of part replacement is 
the replacement of three missing 
(melted) feet of an 18th-century 
pewter pot. They were cast in brit- 
tania of a sufficiently different alloy 
from the original to insure that they 


Fig. 5 


Fig. 7 


Fig. 6 





CROSS CUT DRAWINGS OF DENTED OBJECT SURFACE 


RECENTLY DENTED AREA WITH NO 
APPRECIABLE WEAR 
GAUGE REASONABLY UNIFORM 


DENT REMOVED, GAUGE REMAINS 
REASONABLY UNIFORM 
NO DISTORTION 


DENT AFTER CONSTANT WEAR 


SHOWING METAL WORN THIN(LEFT) 
AND WORN THROUGH (RIGHT) 


DENT REMOVED 
DISTORTION AND HOLE REMAIN 





would never be mistaken for the 
original. The color, however, was an 
almost perfect match. The restora- 
tion was fully documented by a 
written report and photographs. It 
is not necessary to attach a plastic 
leg to a pot or leave it unrestored 
in order to indicate that the origi- 





nal part is missing. That is not, in 
my opinion, the respect for the in- 
tegrity of the object required by 
The Code of Ethics for Art Con- 
servators.® 


Although gloves are necessary when 
handling a metal object to prevent 


corrosion, when the object is in the 
process of restoration cotton gloves 
do not provide as firm a grip as 
necessary, and a slip can lead to 
disaster. If gloves are used, vinyl 
is best. Whether an object is handled 
with gloves or with bare hands, it 
must be cleaned of all possible cor- 
rosives before being returned to 
the collection. 


Using Collections 


Many valuable metal objects are 
still in use. They are most often the 
property of private collectors, but 
in some instances they are a part of 
a museum’s collection. A museum’s 
use of antique metalware for enter- 
taining important groups is an ex- 
cellent example of misuse, and 
often leads to a conservator’s night- 
mare. These valuable objects should 
not be used (used up is a better 
term), but the decision lies, not 
with the conservator, but with the 
owner or curator. Antique objects, 
if used, must be restored to be as 
strong as possible in order to help 
preserve them. The extent of the 
restoration this sometimes requires 
can present the conservator with an 
ethical problem. 


Metal objects do not take care of 
themselves, and those connected 
with our American heritage are in 
many instances not receiving the 
attention due them. Much more 
needs to be done to conserve them. 
Not all the metal objects at Winter- 
thur are in a perfect state of con- 
servation, but we are working on 
it and I think we are headed in the 
right direction. A 


Notes 

1. At Winterthur we presently use a cya- 
nide free plating solution. 

2. Solders are available with melting 
points as low as 117°F (far below the 
boiling point of water). 

3, X-ray fluorescence analysis eliminates 
the necessity of scraping the object for 
samples. 

4. Extreme care must be taken with 
stressed and cast objects to avoid crack- 
ing. 

5. Some silicone rubber materials can 
withstand temperatures of 600°F or more, 
making them excellent for casting lead, 
pewter or britannia. 

6. The code of ethics is part of the Mur- 
ray Pease Report, written in 1963. The re- 
port established standards of practice 
within the conservation profession. Ad- 
herence to the code of ethics is one of the 
requirements for acceptance as a mem- 
ber of the American Institute for Conser- 
vation of Historic and Artistic Objects. 
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SPACESAVER 
SAVES SPACE 


e TURN WASTED AISLES INTO USABLE SPACE 


e SAVE 50% OF PRESENT SPACE OR ADD 80% 
CAPACITY IN THE SAME SPACE 
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This Mormon Museum. application again dramatizes the 
Spacesaver flexibility. A custom designed system stores their 
valuable collection of paintings. 





One of the largest installations made 

— is this manuscript storage system at 
—— the Chicago Historical Society. Storage 
Capacity is equivalent in volume to 
nine railroad cars. 


SRR: 





Whatever your special filing or 
storage needs may be, a 
Spacesaver system can_ be 
designed for maximum efficiency 
in a minimum of space. 
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Adaptability of Spacesaver is demon- 
strated by this costume _ storage 
system at the Chicago Historical 
Society. 


(J)! would like more information on 
the Spacesaver system 


(J Have a Spacesaver distributor call 

















Name 
SPACESAVER CORPORATION melee 
1450 JANESVILLE AVE. 
FORT ATKINSON. WIS. 53538 Street 
414-563-6362 OR 608-888-7550 City 
State ZID 
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Editors Notes 








In This Issue 


It is unfortunate that Ludy Biddle’s 
article on Native American muse- 
ums and art centers could not have 
come to MN readers on video tape, 
because the printed word does not 
do justice to her enthusiasm for 
the subject. That enthusiasm per- 
haps reflects the attitude of the In- 
dians themselves as they begin to 
play a larger role in the preserva- 
tion, exhibition and interpretation 
of their own culture. The training 
programs in Santa Fe and at the 
Burke Museum, the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts’ Ghost Dance exhibi- 
tion and the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society’s work- 
ing relationship with the Iroquois 
are all examples of greater sensi- 
tivity on the part of museums to 
Native Americans’ concern for the 
dignified preservation of their way 
of life. 


Elsewhere in this issue, the pros 
and cons of the controversial Cali- 
fornia resale royalties law are ar- 
gued, and Melinda Young Frye 
writes about a Western museum 
“pioneer,” the Oakland Museum’s 
first curator, Charles P. Wilcomb. 


Shedding Our Anonymity 


Frye’s description in her article of 
the barbequed ox served to the 1907 
AAM annual meeting delegates led 
me to wonder if the gusto of that 
gastronomic feast had pervaded the 
meeting. A look at the Proceedings 
from 1907 confirmed that it did. 
One of the liveliest discussions that 
week concerned the establishment 
of an official journal for the asso- 
ciation. There was great opposition 
to the idea, based primarily on the 
expense of such an undertaking (it 
was thought that a periodical might 
cost the AAM as much as $1,000 a 
year), but the remarks of Dr. W. J. 
Holland of the Carnegie Institute 
focused on the human side of the 
problem: ‘‘The position of an editor 
is not altogether an agreeable one,” 
he said. ““Even when a large quan- 
tity of material is supplied to him 
he is under the necessity of mak- 
ing a wise selection; not everything 
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which comes to his hands is fit for 
publication in the form in which it 
is presented. ...I frankly say that 
I would not like to be the editor 
of a journal such as is ... in the 
minds of some who are here... .” 


As it turned out, the task of the 
editor of the AAM’s journal is much 
more agreeable than Dr. Holland 
thought it would be. Nevertheless, 
the production of any magazine is, 
and to a certain extent should be, 
an anonymous job. As AAM mem- 
bers gather in Seattle this month to 
talk about their work, it occurred 
to us that the MUSEUM NEWS staff 
should shed a bit of that anonymity 
and let our readers know how the 
magazine is produced every other 
month. 


The deadline for the articles in this 
issue was February 15. From the 
article deadline to the day the mag- 
azine is sent to the printer, each 
issue takes 12 weeks to produce. 
We are both blessed and cursed by 


this ample amount of lead time. On 
the one hand, there is sufficient 
time for both authors and editors 
to do a thorough and accurate job. 
On the other hand, our production 
schedule does not convey the sense 
of urgency that authors seem to 
need as an incentive to submit their 
articles on time. The early deadline 
is not chosen on whim; it is a 
necessity. 


Therefore, the second stage of MU- 
SEUM NEWS’ production process is 
a telephone call to delinquent 
authors from editorial assistant 
Wendy Owens, who has heard the 
remark, “it’s in the mail’ more 
often than she cares to remember. 
When all the articles for an issue 
are received (usually just as the 
previous issue is going to press and 
two weeks after the original au- 
thors’ deadline), editing begins. As- 
sociate editor Maureen Robinson 
regularly edits Books and Conser- 
vation; she and I divide the respon- 
sibility for the other departments 
and the feature articles. Editing, 
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of 5,300 museums. 





General museums. Government, college and children’s museums. 
History, science and art museums. Libraries with collections other than 
books, nature centers, zoos and more. 

Almost every such institution in the U.S. and Canadqa is listed in 
The Official Museum Directory, along with comprehensive informa- 
tion about personnel, collections, facilities, activities, hours and 


admission prices, and the like. 


Authoritatively compiled under the auspices and with the 
cooperation of the American Association of Museums in 
Washington, D.C., this reference work is their Official Directory. 
And the cost is only $36.25 per edition. 

Come and find out why your organization needs the Official 


Museum Directory. 


The only reference work of its kind. 


The Official 
Museum Directory 


To order contact: 


National Register Publishing Company, 


5201 Old Orchard Road, 


Skokie, IL 60076, (312) 583-1333 
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ennedy Galleries 


FINE 19th & 20th CENTURY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 








Charles Willson Peale, ““Mrs. Thomas Russell,” 
oil on canvas, 30 x 25 inches 








Charles E. Burchfield, ‘“‘Long House -- North of Wyoming Village, 
December 1951,” watercolor, 2934 x 40 inches 
KENNEDY GALLERIES SELLS FINE AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS, WATERCOLORS AND SCULPTURE TO 
LEADING PRIVATE AND PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 

THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ennedy Galleries 
40 West 57th Street, 5th Floor, New York 10019 (212) 541-9600 
OPEN TUESDAY - SATURDAY, 9:30-5:30 
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Bators Notes 


with other publications work sand- 
wiched in, continues for four to six 
weeks. 


Early in the editing stage, we meet 
with the magazine’s designer, Jean 
Lamuniere, to discuss the articles 
and the issue’s theme and show 
him the visual material. Typesetting 
begins about three weeks after the 
article deadline at Artisan Type in 
Washington, a “hot metal” firm 
where our type has been set for 
about six years. 


Maureen Robinson coordinates the 
magazine’s actual production, an 
often thankless chore that is one 
of the least visible yet most im- 
portant parts of any publishing ef- 
fort. She establishes and is the 
guardian of the schedule, deals with 
the designer, typesetter and printer, 
and coordinates the proofreading, 
which begins about four weeks into 
the schedule. By the time the mag- 
azine is published, each article has 
been proofread at least five times 
by the three MN staff members. 


Jean Carcione, advertising director, 
is responsible for another impor- 
tant aspect of the magazine. Our 
advertising provides a_ valuable 
service to AAM members and pro- 
duces a_ substantial amount of 
much-needed income for the asso- 
ciation. 


Fight weeks after the article dead- 
line, the bulk of the typesetting is 
complete and Jean Lamuniere be- 
gins to translate his concept for the 
issue into a set of mechanicals. 
That process, including a final 
proofreading of the “boards” and 
corrections where necessary, takes 
from two to three weeks. During 
that time we tend to a multitude 
of last-minute details, including the 
table of contents, advertising index 
and photo captions. 


MUSEUM NEWS is printed in Balti- 
more by Schneidereith and Sons. 
Mike Feeney, their representative, 
is a patient person whose knowl- 
edge of printing is a valuable re- 


Editors Notes 





source. The magazine takes about 
two and one-half weeks to print, 
and it is then entrusted to the U.S. 
Postal Service for second-class mail- 
ing to AAM members. 


It should not be forgotten that MN 
is only one of the AAM’s publica- 
tions. Carol Bannerman produces 
Aviso every month—no small task 
itself, and one that is even more 
shrouded in anonymity than MUSE- 
UM NEWS. Wendy Owens has coor- 
dinated the production of two re- 
cent MUSEUM NEWS reprints. During 
the past year we have been fortu- 
nate to have had the free-lance edi- 
torial services of Ann Grogg, Paula 
Degen and Cheryl Hobson, who are 
largely responsible for the forth- 
coming publication of Museum 
Registration Methods, Of Mutual 
Respect and Other Things: An Es- 
say on Trusteeship and the Muse- 
um Accounting Handbook. 


The MUSEUM NEWS Staff is always 
eager to hear from readers, whose 


comments, criticisms and sugges- 
tions we consider essential to the 
publication of a good magazine for 
the profession. I want to know 
what subjects you feel are worthy 
of discussion in MN, what you like 
about the magazine and what you 
dislike, and which museum profes- 
sionals you think might make good 
contributors. 


I have written here about the me- 
chanical side of MUSEUM NEWS be- 
cause I feel it is the least under- 
stood part of our work. When we 
see the finished product, we realize 
that the painstaking nature of the 
mechanical production process was 
worth the effort. That satisfaction, 
along with the pleasure derived 
from making the sometimes dis- 
parate elements of the magazine’s 
content blend into a cohesive, 80- 
page whole, makes this editor’s job 
altogether quite agreeable. A 


Ellen C. Hicks 
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A new 16mm architecture film. 


The Hand of Adam 


The Hand of Adam traces the life and development of 
Scotland’s brilliant architect Robert Adam and explores 
some of his most outstanding work, including Syon 

House, Keddleston Hall, Osterley Park, London’s Royal 
Society of Arts, Charlotte Square, and Headfort House. 
Adam’s work reveals two seemingly divergent influences— 
classical and Gothic. With imaginative camera work, the 
impact of his studies in Greece, Italy, and Dalamatia 
becomes apparent in his most famous works. His roman- 
tically gothic architecture is best developed in the churches 
and the more than forty castles he designed toward the 
end of his career. Produced by Viz Ltd. for Films of Scot- 
land and the Scottish Arts Council. 


Technicolor sale price $475 rental $35.00 


Preview prints for purchase consideration available from: 


NAT/, 
s=% INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
339 §, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60604 (312/427-4545) 
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530 Main Street. Armonk. N Y 10504 (914) 273-8413 
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To begin with a bright idea and end with an actual museum 
takes careful and creative planning. 


It takes clear thinking about objectives, about collections, 
community resources, funding and audiences. There are decisions 
about programs, administration, schedules and budgets. 


Exhibit design is part of the planning process of course. 
But between idea and building, 

there’s planning, thinking: thousands of 

judgments about lights and words and dollars. 


We can help you plan your museum. 


Joseph A.Wetzel Associates 


Cummings Point Road, Stamford, Connecticut 06902 203 359-1410 


LIENTS: ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA @ ALLENTOWN ART MUSEUM @ AQUARIUM OF NIAGARA FALLS @ COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
OLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS, OHIO @ ELY CULTURAL CENTER, MINNESOTA @ FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, CHICAGO @ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE SCIENCE MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 
ISTORIC ANNAPOLIS, INC. @ IRON RANGE INTERPRETATIVE CENTER, MINNESOTA e@ KANSAS CITY MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND SCIENCE e@ LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
RAL HISTORY AND SCIENCE e@ MAINE STATE MUSEUM @ MEMPHIS PINK PALACE MUSEUM @ MISSISSIPPI RIVER MUSEUM, MEMPHIS 
YORK @ MUSEUM OF FLORIDA HISTORY. TALLAHASSEE @ MYSTIC MARINELIFE AQUARIUM @ MYSTIC SEAPORT e NASSAU COUNTY MUSEUM, NEW YORK 
9ED RIVER VALLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, NORTH DAKOTA e SCIENCE MUSEUM OF MINNESOTA @ SOLAR ENERGY EXHIBITION PROGRAM, COLORADO 
NION STATION, KANSAS CITY @ UNION STATION, OMAHA @ UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY @ WORLD TRADE CENTER, BALTIMORE 





A pueblo kiva in Colorado 





Ludy Biddle is a free-lance writer 
who formerly worked for the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 
This article is published under the 
auspices of a grant to MUSEUM 
NEWS from the National Museum 
Act, Smithsonian Institution. 
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Ludy Biddle 


his year, members of the 
- Wampanoag Indian tribe 
will celebrate the harvest 
thanksgiving just as they 
have for hundreds of years. They 
and many not-so-native Americans 
will also celebrate the maple sugar 
harvest in late winter, the gather- 
ing of strawberries in June, and the 
goodness of green beans in July— 
all to raise money for the Toma- 
quag Indian Memorial Museum in 
Exeter, Rhode Island. This museum 
contains some 11,000 Indian arti- 
facts, including splint ash baskets 
made by eastern woodland tribes 
and fine beadwork from the Okla- 
homa Plains Indians. The collection 








was originally assembled by arche- 
ologist Eva Butler and is now in 

the hands of Wampanoag Princess 
Red Wing, a descendant of Chief 
Massasoit who greeted the Pilgrims. 
To some visitors, Princess Red Wing 
herself might be the main attrac- 
tion as she enthusiastically un- 
ravels the history and legends of 
her people. 


The Tomaquag Museum is only one 
example of the increasing number 
of museums and cultural centers 
across the country run by Native 
Americans. At the Colorado River 
Indian Tribes Museum in Parker, 
Arizona, an estimated 55,000 visi- 
tors a year tour a building that was 
once a Japanese internment camp. 
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It is now a living museum of re- 
gional history, owned and operated 
by the Tribal Council for the 
Mojave, Hopi, Navajo and Cheme- 
hoevi tribes. In addition to running 
several education programs, the 
museum staff keeps the tribal 
archives; administers two National 
Historic Sites, an old mining town 
and a 19th-century Presbyterian 
missionary church; and acts asa 
clearinghouse for the archeological 
work done on the 12-mile-square 
reservation, keeping just ahead of 
the irrigation ditch diggers. Nearby, 
Chemehoevi women practice their 
special craft of basketmaking, an 
art which until recently only four 
older women remembered. This is 
just one achievement in the mu- 
seum’s effort to keep the old tradi- 
tions alive. 


Off the reservation in cities such as 
Chicago and Minneapolis, Native 
Americans do not have the luxury 
of concern for the loss of certain 
skills or knowledge. Their problem 
is the almost total alienation they 
feel from both their traditional 
homes and the Anglo urban en- 
vironment. The Native American 
Center in Minneapolis, for example, 
grew out of a need to consolidate 
more than 80 storefront social 
service organizations and to provide 
a home away from home for the 
uprooted urban Indians. 


While legal aid and food stamps 
are distributed in one of the three 
new buildings, and basketball 
courts and a field house fill another, 
the largest structure of the com- 
plex is a museum. It has several 
galleries, classrooms, an audito- 
rium, library and photography 
laboratory. Staff members teach 
six of the 16 native Minnesotan 
languages, rock concerts and pow 
wows fill to overflowing the 750- 
seat amphitheater, and later this 
year the elders of the Sioux tribe 
will perform their famous Ghost 
Dance. The list of projects and 
events seems endless. 


What the emergence of these and 
other centers seems to indicate is 
that Native American culture has 
survived. Among Indians today, 
more than 50 different languages 
are still spoken and there is more 
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cultural diversity than in all of 
Europe. But because Indians have 
been forced to adapt to 20th-century 
America, their own culture is ex- 
periencing the most serious threat 
so far to its continuation into the 
next century. Something must be 
done to insure that it lives for 
future generations, and museums 
and cultural centers are emerging 
in every area of the country to 
assume that role. 


Since 1539, when the Spanish con- 
quistador Coronado arrived at the 
Zuni pueblo in New Mexico, Native 
Americans have had to coexist with 
and adapt to western world influ- 
ence. Spanish friars established a 
network of Catholic missions 
throughout the Southwest and 
began to “reform” and civilize the 
Indians, while in the East, traders, 
trappers and homesteaders con- 
sumed Indian lands, leaving room 
for only small bands or tribes. In 
the 1800s Protestant groups under 
contract with the federal govern- 
ment sometimes joined in support 
of the idea of removal to spare the 
Indians exposure to the “riff-raff”’ 
ways of the frontier settlers. 


By 1804, the Indian wars in the East 
had seriously depleted the national 
treasury. Hoping to bring peace by 
less costly means, the government 
signed treaties with various tribes 
living in the Louisiana Territory 
agreeing to let them stay or sell for 
an average of 10 cents an acre (their 
land would be resold for a mini- 
mum of $1.25). Thomas Jefferson 
thought that the Indians who stayed 
would easily assimilate into white 
rural life within one or two 
generations. 


In 1849 the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) was transferred from the 
War Department to the new De- 
partment of the Interior, where 
officials favored a policy of nego- 
tiation and protection. Because they 
still were not able to stave off the 
army, which considered the Indians 
enemies, the BIA decided in 1862 

to designate the Indian tribes wards 
of the government, likening them to 
children in the care of a parent. 


Eighteen seventy-one marked the 
end of what was called the “treaty 


period” and the beginning of the 
period when Indians suffered per- 
haps the worst abuses under the 
ward policy. They had to have 
passes to leave the reservation; 
children were sent to boarding 
schools and not permitted to speak 
their own languages; and, in many 
cases, Indians were prohibited by 
force from practicing their religious 
ceremonies. Not until the appoint- 
ment of John Collier as Indian 
commissioner under President 
Franklin Roosevelt was there seri- 
ous consideration of a form of 
self-government for the Indians. 
Both Collier and the Indian people 
wanted to see an end to the ward 
policy and a new chance for the 
Indians to find their own ways of 
adapting to modern civilization. 





However, after World War II the 
Indians, although willing to adapt, 
could not keep pace with the 
rapidly changing industrial society. 
The answer was, in time, relocation 
to urban centers, preferably as far 
away from the reservation as pos- 
sible. During the 1950s Indians were 
encouraged to abandon their tradi- 
tional lifestyle with no thought 
given as to how they would assimi- 
late in the strange cities. The hope 
was that eventually reservations 
could be closed, as in the case of 
the Menominees in 1961. (Their 
treaty was terminated and the land 
sold, but in 1972 a few leaders suc- 
cessfully petitioned to regain some 
of their land and rights under their 
earlier treaty.) 


Few people would say that reloca- 
tion has worked. It has simply put 
another minority on the federal 
dole, with alcoholism the single 
most visible symptom of alienation 
and despair. The government’s 
policy of relocation was reversed 
with the passage of the Self Deter- 
mination and Education Act of 
1975, but because of the disruption 
in traditional Indian life over the 
last 30 years, the threat to an entire 
culture’s existence remains. 


“My concern is still that we will 

lose our Indianness, our visible- 
ness,” says Clydia Nawooksey of 

the BIA. ‘With that, the government 
would no longer have to recognize 
the treaty tribes. Our interest in 


cultural identity is not just curi- 
osity for our past. It is a life line 
to our future. What damage was 
done in the lives of the people now 
in their 40s may be alleviated for 
the coming generations through a 
sense of pride our people may not 
have felt for many, many years.” 


A Social Need for a 
Cultural Identity 


In 1855 the Yakima Indian Nation 
in Washington State surrendered 
11 million acres to the U.S. govern- 
ment in return for a 1.4-million- 
acre reservation and promises of 
educational, social and economic 
services under the BIA. Today 
there are 6,500 enrolled Yakimas 
living in the midst of 250,000 non- 
Indians. 


“The aggressive non-Indian culture 
is constantly reinforced by daily 
experiences, on the street, in busi- 
ness, in print, over the air. But the 
Yakimas’ own precious culture and 
social attitudes go without adequate 
presentation to their neighbors or 
to themselves,” says a report by the 
Yakima-run Kamiakin Research 
Institute. 


Gary Young, director of the insti- 
tute, described the social problems 
that reinforce the need for a cul- 
tural center on his reservation. 
Among the Yakima people the un- 
employment rate is 22 percent—it 
would be 40 percent without the 
help of CETA. The school dropout 
rate is 22 percent, with the problem 
occurring primarily at the seventh- 
and eighth-grade levels. A 1975 
study on alcoholism showed that 60 
percent of the adults have a serious 
drinking problem. ‘‘Alcoholism is 
largely a social problem,” says Dr. 
Herbert Fowler, who teaches 
psychiatry at the University of 
Oregon medical school. “[The In- 
dians’] basic problem is depression 
and anxiety caused by what’s hap- 
pened to them culturally. ... In- 
dians consider that Americans do 
not have aculture. They fear that 
if they are forced into American 
culture they are forced into non- 
culture. ...It is necessary to resur- 
rect Indian history, language, 
songs, folklore and dances to erase 
anxiety and its self-destructive 
symptoms.” 
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The Kamiakin Research Institute 
was organized in 1970 to deal with 
the tribe’s economic and social 
needs. Its immediate objective is 
the procurement of funds from the 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion (EDA) and elsewhere fora 
cultural heritage center as part of 
the administrative and social serv- 
ices complex already under con- 
struction at Toppenish, Washing- 
ton. The center will have a museum, 
Meeting Place for the People, a 
library, school, arts and crafts cen- 
ter, restaurant, media center, 
theater and amphitheater. 


The museum is already endowed 
with a collection of 25,000 Indian 
artifacts and some 10,000 volumes 
on Indian life and history. Nipo 
Strongheart, once a rider in Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show, long-time 
Hollywood actor and consultant on 


Indians to the film industry, 
gathered the materials over many 
years and left them to his tribe 
when he died in 1966. Much of the 
collection has been stashed away 
in suitcases and trunks for more 
than 30 years. In addition, Gary 
Young has acquired other objects, 
such as some unusual stone heads 
which were recently unearthed on 
an island in the Columbia River. 
With the prospect of a tribal-run 
museum, Young was able to prevent 
their removal from the reservation 
for ‘‘safe-keeping” in another 
museum. 


Both the arts and crafts center and 
the media center will offer training 
and job opportunities. The Yakima 
Nation Review, a bimonthly publi- 
cation supported by the tribe, will 
move into the new facilities. There 
will be classes in professional still 
and motion picture photography, 
and a Staff of eight Yakimas will 
broadcast over a new AM commer- 
cial radio station to their own 
people and to the surrounding non- 
Indian community. It will be the 
third commercial radio station in 
the country owned and operated by 
Indians. 


The theater will allow the Yakima 
school children to be hosts to their 
fellow non-Indian students in edu- 
cational activities for the first time, 
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laying a foundation for better rela- 
tions between two cultures that 
must live side by side. 


The primary purpose of the center’s 
activities is education, and not just 
for the younger children. A signifi- 
cant change will occur when higher 
education opportunities are brought 
to the reservation, making it pos- 
sible for the adults to stay at home 
to learn job skills rather than enter 
the dominant society unprepared. 


At the time of this writing Gary 
Young is not certain he will get 

the money he needs for the cultural 
heritage center, but he is certain of 
his goals, and he will not cease in 
his effort to rekindle a sense of 
pride and self-esteem for his 
Yakima tribe. 


Aiding Indian Artists 


Duffy Wilson is an Iroquois Indian 
of the Tuscarora Nation in New 
York State. He is a stone sculptor 
of great reputation and director of 
the Native American Center for the 
Living Arts in Niagara Falls. He has 
a gallery for revolving shows of 
contemporary Indian artists anda 
small museum where he exhibits 
objects from his own collection, 
including bowls, rugs, beadwork, 
canoes and rare examples of Iro- 
quois literature. He has a craft shop 
offering traditional and contempo- 
rary jewelry, stone carvings, dolls 
and, on certain days, cooking dem- 
onstrations. The most important 
component, though, and the reason 
Wilson started the center, is his 
training workshop. Wilson had 
been so beseiged with requests for 
help from aspiring craftsmen and 
artists that he felt obliged to open 
an art center. “The phone bills at 
home were too high and we had 

no place to work,” he says. So three 
years ago the New York State 
Council on the Arts gave him $5,000 
to pay rent and operating expenses 
for his storefront on Third Street. 


In 1975 the National Endowment 
for the Arts funded training pro- 
grams for adults and this year the 
city of Niagara Falls has allotted 
Wilson part of an HEW grant for 
children’s education. Under this 
program the Iroquois children, who 


regularly have Tuesday afternoons 
off from school for religious train- 
ing, may elect to attend Wilson’s 
classes on Indian culture. 


Wilson is adamant about having 

an all-Indian staff. “I wouldn’t have 
it any other way. Who can portray 
my culture better than I?” He wel- 
comes Anglos who, he says, are 
often more interested than the 
Iroquois, but he prefers to teach 
his own people. “There is tremen- 
dous talent among them and I want 
them to know they can make a 
good living, they can be self- 
sufficient.” 


There are 12,000 Iroquois listed on 
tribal rolls in New York. Six thou- 
sand live on seven reservations in 

the north and west sections of the 
state. Wilson says he would like to 
see an “outpost” like his reaching 

every one of them. 


It is not possible to say how many 
Indian-run museums and cultural 
centers there are, nor is it possible 
to draw a profile of a typical proj- 
ect. They run the gamut from the 
back room of a trading post where 
the silver and turquoise pawn 

is kept, to complex and diversified 
multimillion-dollar institutions. 
Some are family operations, such 
as the four-room museum on the 
Mescalero Apache reservation in 
New Mexico run by Bernard and 
Eileen Second, both graduates of 
museum training courses at the 
National Park Service headquarters 
in Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. 
Many others are the result of sub- 
stantial funding from the Com- 
merce Department’s EDA, which 
lists nearly 30 different projects in 
almost as many states. Tribal-run 
museums or arts and crafts shops 
often are built in conjunction with 
motels and restaurants to help 
attract the tourist dollar. Almost 
anywhere you put your finger ona 
map of the United States, you will 
find Native Americans at work ina 
cultural renaissance. 


A Moral Issue 


The jobs of anthropologists, 
folklorists and curators are not 
necessarily made easier by Native 
Americans’ desire to explore and 
exhibit their heritage. Most of the 





These photographs of Yakima ancestors were located as a result 
of a research project of the Kamiakin Research Institute. 


Indian possessions on display in 
museums were designed for prac- 
tical purposes, never intended to be 
put on a shelf and revered except 


for their beauty and craftsmanship. 


What is often missing from a mu- 
seum run by and for Native Ameri- 
cans is an exhibit of the tribe’s 
sacred life. This is still taught at 
home, not as a creed like Anglo 
religion, but as the basis for all 
Indian life. Because the Indians 
have no impulse to “convert” out- 
siders, they see little point in shar- 
ing their religious beliefs through 
exhibitions. ‘‘We only have people’s 





attention for a few minutes,” says 
Gary Young. “How could we teach 
things that go so deeply?” Besides, 
they generally are tired of Anglo 
curiosity and unfavorable interpre- 
tations. Says trader Tom Bahti in 
his book, Southwestern Indian 
Ceremonials, “Superstition, it 
should be recalled, is the other 
man’s religion.” 


The Pueblo Indian Cultural Center 
in Albuquerque exercised the tribes’ 
right of privacy in a symbolic way. 
During the first few weeks of its 
existence, the center had much 


space and little to display, so the 
staff borrowed a traveling exhibi- 
tion from the Interior Department. 
Four vertical panels showed objects 
used for cooking and hunting and 
various items of clothing, with 
labels and maps to explain them. 
On the fourth panel was a label 
describing the Kachina doll, “a 
painted wooden figure that repre- 
sents the masked dancer in cere- 
monies honoring the spirit of ani- 
mals, plants or people.’”’ Because 
the doll has sacred powers, it was 
awkwardly but effectively covered 
with a hastily devised cardboard 
box. 


“This attitude of wanting to keep 
the more sacred items to them- ~ 
selves may go further,” says Jerry 
Brody, director of the Maxwell 
Museum of Anthropology at the 
University of New Mexico. ‘‘The 
Indians may some day want every- 
thing back, everything with religi- 
ous connotations— and it would be 
to burn them, because they are 
defiled. It constitutes a real moral 
issue for museums: Who has the 
right to these objects?” 


Outsiders will continue to assign 
Indian symbolism where it does not 
belong, much to the amusement of 
the Indians. Such is the case with 
the lovely squash blossom necklace 
of the pueblo silversmiths. While it 
is often called an ancient Indian 
fertility symbol, it is actually of 
Spanish origin, an elongated version 
of the silver pomegranate worn by 
the Spanish as an ornament for 
their capes and silver mounted 
bridles. The design was adapted by 
the Indians who learned silver- 
smithing from itinerant Mexican 
and Spanish traders beginning 
about 1850. 


Recently at the Pueblo Center, as- 
sistant curator Ramus Suina from 
the Cochiti Pueblo was helping to 
put the final touches on an anthro- 
pology exhibit outlining the history 
of the southwestern tribes. The 
opening label read ‘Indians first 
traveled to this continent across 
the Bering Strait... .” “That’s not 
true,” remarked Suina. ‘Our people 
appeared with the Emergence.” 
While every tribe’s legend differs 
slightly, most Keresan-speaking 
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Indians believe that in the begin- 
ning people lived in the Under- 
world. Seeking light, they moved 
upward until finally a badger en- 
larged a woodpecker’s hole through 
which people ‘‘emerged.” The label 
was Changed. The new label did not 
describe all the sacred rites asso- 
ciated with the story, but it did, at 
least, begin to get the record 
straight. 


Can a non-Indian staff even begin 
to organize an exhibition of Indian 
culture? ‘You have to dare,” says 
Jerry Brody. “You have to make 
judgments on something other than 
whether you will offend somebody, 
because you will. But as more 
Native Americans go to work in 
museums they may resolve their 
ambivalence in favor of sharing 
more, and we will learn more.”’ 


The problem facing both estab- 
lished institutions and Native 
American centers has been the 
availability of qualified museum 
personnel with the traditional 
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§ Musicians and dancers 
participate in 
| a pow wow held at 


background. Since 1973 the Smith- 
sonian’s Department of Anthro- 
pology has offered internships for 
Native Americans to give them 
access to archives and training 
programs, either at the Smithsonian 
or other institutions such as the 
Library of Congress, the National 
Archives and the American Museum 
of Natural History. New plans 
under its Office of Museum Pro- 
grams include offering courses in 
such fields as conservation and 
security management at museums 
or universities closer to the areas 
of need, where more people could 
participate without having to travel 
to Washington. Other training pro- 
grams are already going on all over 
the country. (See the articles by 
James Nason and George Quimby, 
and Charles Dailey, in this issue.) 


A Cultural Complex in 
Albuquerque 


One place graduates might find 
work is the Pueblo Indian Cultural 
Center in Albuquerque, which 


opened August 28, 1976. Four years 
ago EDA granted $1.6 million to 
the All-Indian Pueblo Council, 
composed of the governors of all 
19 southwest Indian pueblos. The 
money was to be used to construct 
a cultural complex with a museum, 
educational programs, a theater, 
and a shop to generate income for 
the individual artists in the area. 
(The 1970 census showed the per 
capita income of the approximately 
39,000 Pueblo Indians to be $1,029.) 


After years of negotiations, the 
Department of the Interior ceded 
11.6 acres in downtown Albuquer- 
que creating, in effect, another 
reservation. Local businesses and 
individuals raised $100,000 in addi- 
tional funds, including $27,000 from 
an auction of pottery and jewelry 
donated by local Indian artists. 
EDA gave another $400,000, state 
and federal Bicentennial monies 
paid for opening exhibits and con- 
struction of a pueblo home next 
door, and other organizations paid 
administrative costs before the 
opening. The center hopes to be 
paying its own operating expenses 
within three years with income 
from the shop, restaurant, leased 
office space and admittance fees. 


The building contains 49,000 square 
feet of space in a semicircular plan 
around a central plaza. It is 
modeled after Pueblo Bonito in 
Chaco Canyon, a multistory adobe 
structure abandoned before 1300 
and considered one of the greatest 
architectural achievements in Pueb- 
lo history. The upper level houses 
spacious modern conference rooms, 
reception areas and administrative 
offices with sleek modern furniture 
and glass facades. The ground level 
contains exhibition space, an audi- 
torium, the restaurant and shop; 
the lower level has space fora 
media center and library. For the 
moment, it is leased to other Indian 
organizations. The center’s staff is 
approximately one-half Indian, with 
an equal ratio at all levels. Several 
positions are funded by CETA. 


Everyone is welcome, of course, to 
view the exhibitions of pottery, 
drum-making, silver and turquoise 
jewelry, but the center’s major 
emphasis is, again, education for 


the Pueblo Indians. Education spe- 
cialist Angelina Medina explains 
the need for her programs with 
the story of her own family. 


Medina was raised by her grand- 
parents in Acoma, New Mexico, the 
oldest continuously inhabited vil- 
lage in the United States. Her 
mother and brother had gone to 
California in the 1950s, leaving 
behind the demeaning life of the 
“blanket Indians,” 


“They were told their clothes were 


ugly, their language inferior—every- 


thing. They’re not happy now,” she 
says. ““But how do they get back 


over? I know more than my mother. 


She would have to go through a 


whole indoctrination to come 
back.” 


Medina attended college in Duran- 
go, Colorado and is working on her 
master’s degree in elementary 
education and humanities. With a 
grant from the Office of Education 
she is writing the history of the 
Pueblo Indians for use in the 
pueblo and New Mexico schools. 
She is also working on suitcase 
exhibits that will carry lessons in 
Indian history, and the duties and 
responsibilities of Indian people 
to the pueblos. They will include 
instruction in cooking, shelter, and 
the modern concerns of land and 
water rights. “Anything we put out 
is to reinforce the positive identity 
of our children,” Medina explains. 


Under a National Endowment for 
the Humanities planning grant she 
has designed programs to involve 
the center with schools, other mu- 
seums and the pueblo homes. Ac- 
tivities include field trips to all 19 
pueblos, classes in cooking, adobe 
roof construction, storytelling, ani- 
mal husbandry and state govern- 
ment. 


Daybreak Star 


A similar story unfolds in Seattle. 
In 1970, spurred by the American 
Indian Movement (AIM) and the 
well-publicized occupation of Alca- 
traz, more than 1,000 Native Ameri- 
cans living in the Puget Sound area 
formed a group called the United 
Indians of All Tribes Foundation 


Native American workmen 
handcut the main timbers for the 
construction of Daybreak Star. 
The Indian community was 
responsible for the design and 
construction of the center. 


The design of Daybreak Star is 
intended to convey the essence of 
Native American tradition rather 
than re-create traditional archi- 
tectural forms. 
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(UIATF). Their purpose was to ac- 
quire Fort Lawton, where the bar- 
racks and 290 acres were about to 
be declared surplus by the U.S. 
Army. UIATF wanted to develop the 
site into a comprehensive educa- 
tional, cultural and social service 
center for the more than 16,000 
Indian people living in the region. 


A long series of negotiations with 
the city of Seattle led to the acquisi- 
tion of a six-story downtown build- 
ing for social services and a 99-year 
lease on 17 acres for the educational 
and cultural center at Fort Lawton, 
now called Discovery Park. The city 
later appropriated $500,000 of its 
revenue-sharing funds and EDA 
granted $312,000 for construction of 
an arts center to be called Day- 
break Star. Groundbreaking took 
place in September 1975, and the 
center opened this April. 


The master plan includes a theater, 
restaurant, library/archives, mu- 
seum, and a Long House for com- 
munity dinners and ceremonial 
events. A Large Circle for contem- 
porary and traditional athletic 
events and teepee encampments, 
and an outdoor area for experi- 
ments with native plants and herbs 
and natural hide treatment also are 
planned. The overall design of the 
buildings and landscaping is not 
necessarily intended to recapture 
Indian tradition, but to convey the 
essence of that tradition through 
natural materials, color and involve- 
ment with the land. Native Ameri- 
cans are responsible for all design, 
including four large murals repre- 
senting the geographic regions of 
North America made possible under 
Seattle’s one percent art in architec- 
ture program. The Colville, Makah 
and Quinault tribes donated much 
of the construction materials. Other 
support came from the Weyerhaeu- 
ser Foundation, which contributed 
eight 50-foot-long Douglas timbers, 
and ITT Rayonnier, which gave the 
center 10 massive cedar lodge poles. 


Many of the programs that will 
move into the lovely Daybreak Star 
were Started with the founding of 
UIATF. For example, at the media 
center, temporarily housed in reno- 
vated army barracks, an all-Indian 
staff is working on a 13-part docu- 
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mentary film to show how the com- 
mercial film industry has stereo- 
typed Indians. Pulitzer prize winner 
L. Scott Momaday wrote the script, 
and the participants include Marlon 
Brando, Chief Dan George and Will 
Sampson of One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest. The project is 
funded by the National Endowment 
for the Arts in conjunction with 
KCTS-TV in Seattle. 


Another area of concern for UIATF 
has been curriculum development 
for Indian and non-Indian elemen- 
tary schools. Says Bob Kendrick, 
director of programs, ‘‘A minority 
child doesn’t relate to Tom, Dick, 
Sally and Spot so he doesn’t learn 
quickly. But if you give him Chief 
Seattle or Indian legends he does 
learn. We’re finding the Anglo chil- 
dren read better, too, because it’s 
interesting to them.” 


The U.S. Office of Education called 
UIATF’s program the best of its 
demonstration projects. Each year 
it has increased funding and asked 
that UIATF give technical assist- 
ance to other groups involved in 
similar work. 


“We’re proud here,” Kendrick says, 
“but no one person takes the credit 
for Daybreak Star or the work 
we’re doing. It takes years in the 
making and a cast of thousands.” 


Inside and outside Native American 
communities, programs to define 
and enhance the unique character- 
istics of Indian life are planned or 
in progress. Alan Jabbour, director 
of the new Folklife Division at the 
Library of Congress, discussed his 
philosophy of giving technical 
assistance to Native American 
projects. 


“Our national identity is secure 
enough that we can start shoring up 
the separate foundations on which 
it was built. In the past, national 
programs that were vaguely geared 
to everybody may have ended up 
helping nobody,” he says. ‘“Now we 
are going to step further with indi- 
vidual efforts in small communities. 
Programs specifically for Native 
Americans or any ethnic group do 
not shortchange other people. They 
can only contribute to the greater 
strength of the nation.” A 
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Some of the wampum beads 
that were returned to the Six 
Nations Confederacy 





Richard Hill, a Tuscarora of the 


Beaver Clan of the Six Nations 
Confederacy, was until recently a 
research assistant at the Buffalo 
and Erie County Historical Society. 
He is now a project consultant for 
the Native American Center for the 
Living Arts, Inc. in Niagara Falls, 
New York and a part-time instruc- 
tor in Native American esthetics at 
the University of Buffalo. 





Richard Hill 





= his is the way it happened: 
back of a giant turtle in the 
middle of an endless sea. 
Plants, animals, birds and human 
beings sprang from the earth. In 
order to maintain peace on the 
Great Turtle Island, the Creator 
gave the human beings sacred in- 
structions, duties and responsibili- 
ties that were to be preserved for 
future generations. 


To one family of human beings, the 
Hodenosaunee, also known as the 
People of the Longhouse or the 
Iroquois Indians, a message of 
peace, law and thanksgiving was 
entrusted. This great law of peace 
is an exquisite design for a humane 
way of life. From the Creator, the 


‘The earth was created on the 





Hodenosaunee learned to record 
sacred events and instructions by 
using shell beads to make sacred 
wampum belts. They also learned 
to make ceremonial objects from 
the earth to preserve health and 
peace. By conducting ceremonies 
and using the Creator’s plan, the 
delicate balance of nature would be 
maintained for the sake of the 
Hodenosaunee’s children. 


Then the white man swept across 
the continent. The Native human 
beings were obstacles to industrial- 
ization and commercialization. 
Conflicting cultures and values dis- 
turbed the great peace as the 
Hodenosaunee territory, lifestyle 
and philosophy were attacked. The 
white man tried to preserve the 
material culture of the “vanishing 
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Americans” by placing ceremonial 
and secular objects in museums 
according to European tradition. 
The Native human beings seemed 
destined to take their place in 
history. 


The Hodenosaunee survived, only 
to realize that the design for peace 
faces destruction, not from absence 
of belief, but from inaccessibility 
to sacred messages and religious 
objects. 


Now it is time to develop plans and 
programs that combine the needs 
and policies of cultural institutions 
with those of this country’s Native 
people. With that goal in mind, the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society has formed a unique rela- 
tionship with the Hodenosaunee in 
New York state. The museum staff 
has worked with a six-member 
Iroquois advisory committee to 
negotiate the return of sacred 
objects, plan exhibits and educa- 
tion programs that present a posi- 
tive, accurate image of Native 
Americans, and involve the Indian 
community in the society’s activi- 
ties. Stereotypes of both museums 
and Indians have dissolved as the 
Hodenosaunee’s cultural values and 
beliefs have been renewed through 
common efforts. 


Some professionals are afraid that 
progressive steps to return “‘arti- 
facts” would destroy public collec- 
tions and threaten museum integrity 
at the whim of every ethnic or 
political group. Other administra- 
tors feel that Native Americans 
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cannot care for ceremonial articles 
and would soon relinquish them to 
private collections. The Buffalo pro- 
gram’s success proves that museums 
need not feel threatened by change. 


The Native American people do not 
need a great white father to look 
after their culture, government or 
religion. The Hodenosaunee’s re- 
quests for the return of wampum 
belts, medicine masks and cere- 
monial objects are not unreason- 
able demands that arise from redis- 
covered ethnic pride. For many 
generations they have watched their 
children try to assimilate to Ameri- 
can society while retaining the 
sacred messages and beliefs that 
were entrusted to them. Individuals 
who have relinquished ceremonial 
objects have only added to the con- 
fusion. Painfully, the Hodenosaunee 
have learned that the survival of 
their culture—the traditional re- 
ligion, philosophy, government and 
lifestyle—is in question. 


Today’s Hodenosaunee, perhaps 
more so than any other generation, 
are aware of what is at stake. They 
believe in their ancestors’ way of 
life, but they see their children 
grow confused without the same 
messages that inspired earlier gen- 
erations. They must take the neces- 
sary steps to protect their grand- 
children’s religious, governmental 
and cultural choices. 


Several factors prompted the Buf- 
falo and Erie County Historical 
Society to reassess its exhibition 
and collection policies and develop 





a community-oriented approach for 
its programs. First, the society has 
always had an interest in Indian 
history as an integral part of the 
history of western New York. It 
recognizes that attitudes and public 
interest change, and that it must 
keep abreast of those changes. In 
recent years, increased attention 
has focused on Native American 
philosophy, lifestyle, history and 
culture as a result of the work of 
Indian activists, writers, educators 
and traditional officials. A new 
sense of justice for aboriginal 
rights has emerged. Among non- 
Indian people, there has beena 
resurgence of ethnic pride and a 
new awareness of family folklore, 
traditions and national identity. 
And finally, the Native people them- 
selves have approached the mu- 
seum with their concerns, beliefs 
and ideas for improving the quality 
of exhibits and programs. 


When I became a full-time museum 
staff member in 1973 under a feder- 
ally funded work incentive program, 
my elders already had impressed 
me with a concern for historical 
perspective and cultural identity. 
The Hodenosaunee now had di- 
rect access to the workings of the 
historical society. It was felt that 
the exhibits were both culturally 
inaccurate and religiously offensive. 
Sacred articles were on public dis- 
play, often subject to ridicule. A 
desecrated grave was exhibited as a 
curiosity. Ceremonial objects that 
were in desperate need at home 
were found in exhibit cases. Rather 
than close the door on the Native 
Americans’ concerns, the historical 
society stepped forward in friend- 
ship to resolve the issues. 


Both the museum and the Indian 
people recognized that little time 
remained for the older generation 
to teach the children their ances- 
tors’ ways. It was agreed that the 
Hodenosaunee have a viable cul- 
ture, religion and government, and 


Roy Buck (left), Native leader 
and wampum belt interpreter, 
Theodore Mars, a White House 
representative, and Corbett 
Sundown, Seneca chief from the 
Tonawanda Reservation, hold a 
wampum belt that represents the 
peace between Indians and whites. 


that the museum as a public trust 
could provide valuable assistance 
in the preservation of those insti- 

tutions. A mutual concern for con- 
structive change was born. 


The Native Americans’ requests 
came to the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society through 
the Iroquois Advisory Committee,* 
a representative body of cultural, 
historical and educational con- 
sultants from the Six Nations reser- 
vations. The committee’s responsi- 
bility is to provide accurate and 
nonstereotyping information, to 
sensitize museum staff members, 
and to recommend new approaches 
and exhibits. The group is the link 
between the museum, the com- 
munity and the Six Nations Iro- 
quois Confederacy, the traditional 
Hodenosaunee governing body. 


The committee began by discussing 
Native American attitudes, priori- 
ties, collections and exhibits with 
Walter Dunn, director of the his- 
torical society, and the author, a 
research assistant in the interpreta- 
tion department. There were sev- 
eral areas of concern: the mainte- 
nance of respect for cultural values 
by both parties throughout the 
negotiations; the immediate cul- 
tural needs of the Hodenosaunee 
people; the return of religious 
objects in the society’s collection; 
and the image of Native Americans 
projected by museum exhibits and 
programs. The committee wanted 
to convey an understanding of 
Native Americans without violating 
their culture and religion, and the 
museum wanted to give technical 
assistance and public educational 
services. Both groups hoped to 
establish a new relationship that 
would be an example of peaceful 
and productive negotiations and 
could help other museums develop 
responsive community programs. 


The Iroquois Advisory Committee, 
through the Six Nations Chief’s 
Council, presented several formal 


* The advisory committee members 


are: Huron Miller, Onondaga; 
Marilyn White, Seneca; Corbett 
Sundown, Seneca; Sally LaForme, 
Onondaga; Barry White, Seneca; 
and Oren Lyons, Onondaga. 


requests to the historical society. 
(The Hodenosaunee do not view 
themselves as United States citi- 
zens. As a sovereign people, the Six 
Nations Confederacy follows its 
own laws and procedures.) Both 
parties considered the requests to 
be serious, and the actions of the 
committee and the museum were 
conducted in an atmosphere of 
respect and integrity. 


The Hodenosaunee have always 
been strongly opposed to grave 
desecration, which they consider 
to be archeological rape and theft. 
The display of human bones pro- 
motes a macabre attitude that 
dehumanizes the Native people. 
This belief in the sanctity of the 
grave led to the committee’s re- 
quest, supported by the Trinity 
Church of Buffalo, for the return 
of the skeletal remains of Hodeno- 
saunee ancestors for reburial. The 
museum complied by removing the 
bones from public exhibit and re- 
turning them to the Tonawanda 
reservation. Other bones were re- 
turned to the Hodenosaunee by the 
University of Buffalo under a state 
law that allows for the study of 
human bones for scientific pur- 
poses, provided that the bones are 
returned to the earth. These actions 
were welcome, but Native Ameri- 
cans consider the possession of 
their ancestors’ remains a con- 
tinuing problem. 


After the reburial, a gesture of 
respect and goodwill that was sym- 
bolic of the developing relationship, 
the Hodenosaunee felt comfortable 
to continue their work with the 
historical society. With further 
review of the exhibits and the col- 
lection, the committee made other 
recommendations. 


Out of concern for the proper 

use and care of a collection of 
carved wooden medicine masks, 
the museum removed the masks 
from public exhibit. In 1974, a spe- 
cial short-term loan program began 
which allows religious leaders to 
borrow the entire collection for use 
in traditional ceremonies. The 
chiefs from the reservations ask 

to use the masks several times 
each year. When not in use, the 


collection is stored in a secure area 
of the museum out of public view. 
This program enables the Hodeno- 
saunee to meet a cultural and 
spiritual need until a more perma- 
nent agreement can be made. The 
Six Nations Chief’s Council has 
officially requested the masks’ 
permanent return, and a response 
from the historical society is an- 
ticipated soon. The Hodenosaunee 
prefer that plastic reproductions 
be used in museum exhibits. If 
properly explained, these substi- 
tutes meet the public’s educational 
need. 


A similar procedure answered the 
request of the Chief’s Council for 
the return of sacred shell wampum 
beads, which are essential for use 
in ceremonies, to ratify agreements, 
marriages and messages, and to 
serve as credentials for Six Nations 
officials. With each request, the 
advisory committee explained the 
use and needs of the ceremonial 
objects as part of a viable religion. 
On March 25, 1975, the society 
returned several thousand wam- 
pum beads to the Chief’s Council 
at a special meeting at the Onon- 
daga Longhouse near Syracuse. The 
Onondagas are in permanent pos- 
session of the beads, and the loan 
agreement is renewed each year. 


The issue of the return of wampum 
belts is not a recent one. For over 
90 years, the Six Nations have been 
trying to reclaim belts that are 
presently in the New York State 
Museum at Albany. The 25 sacred 
belts include the great message of 
peace, law confederation, social 
order, history, treaties and cere- 
mony. Without them, the Hodeno- 
saunee culture faces destruction 
within the next generation. 


Several bills have been introduced 
in the state legislature to return 
four or five of the wampum belts. 
In 1971, one bill passed with the 
condition that the Onondaga Nation 
build a fireproof museum to house 
and display the belts. Reproduc- 
tions were made for the state mu- 
seum, but the Onondagas never 
received the originals. With the 
help of Advocates for the Arts, the 
Six Nations have filed suit in state 
court for the unconditional return 
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of all wampum belts. A similar suit 
was lost in 1900 to John Thacher, 

a private collector who willed his 
wampum belts to his wife, who in 
1927 donated four belts to the state 
museum. 


The return of wampum beads from 
the Buffalo Historical Society was 
not only culturally and historically 
significant, but it was also a factor 
that changed the Hodenosaunee’s 
attitude toward museums. The fu- 
ture looked more hopeful. The Six 
Nations are still in urgent need of 
all wampum belts and beads, how- 
ever, and their work on the state 
level continues. 


The Iroquois Advisory Committee 
next approached the need for pub- 
lic education. A new permanent 
exhibition, Hodenosaunee—T he 
People of the Longhouse, was orga- 
nized at the museum with the sup- 
port of a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Arts. The com- 
mittee determined the focus and 
content of the exhibit, which 
opened in February 1976 and re- 
ceived favorable response from the 
media, the Hodenosaunee and the 
non-Indian community. Life-sized 
dioramas showing family life, gov- 
ernment and village life, as well as 
exhibits on sex roles, sports, treat- 
ies and the contemporary Hodeno- 
saunee were designed to utilize the 
museum ’s collection without vio- 
lating the traditional beliefs of the 
culture it represents. The exhibi- 
tion is a statement of what the 
Hodenosaunee want the public to 
know about the philosophy, life- 
style, government, cultural life and 
contributions of the Iroquois 
people. 


The Native American community 
also was involved in the construc- 
tion and installation of the exhibi- 
tion. For two years, the historical 
society hired several Iroquois high 
school and college students in fed- 
erally funded summer and work- 
study programs. The students were 
placed through the mayor’s sum- 
mer youth employment program, 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps and 
the Buffalo North American Indian 
Cultural Center. Guidance from 
Native American consultants, stu- 
dents and staff was essential. Work- 
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ing under the supervision of the 
historical society’s interpretation 
department, the Indian students 
gained valuable museum experi- 
ence. Renovations were made to 
existing exhibits, loan kits and 
traveling panel exhibits in order to 
incorporate accurate information, 
additional representative nonsacred 
objects, and a more positive atti- 
tude toward Native American his- 
tory and culture. 


The Native American students also 
reproduced ancient Hodenosaunee 
arts and clothing for exhibit man- 
nequins. The students and advisory 
committee did research in other 
museum collections on authentic 
designs and techniques and, with 
skills learned at home, the students 
made 20 complete deerskin outfits. 
Other exhibit items, including corn 
and bark, were obtained from 
Native Americans on the reserva- 
tions. When the exhibit opened, the 
Hodenosaunee community was con- 
fident that its work would serve as 
a valuable educational and cultural 
resource. 


The relationship between the his- 
torical society and the Hodeno- 
saunee has been successful be- 
cause a process of reeducation and 
reorientation has occurred. The 
Native people helped the museum 
professionals to understand the 
Hodenosaunee’s essential beliefs 
and motivations, allowing the staff 
to make intelligent, sensitive deci- 
sions about the use of the Native 
American objects in the society’s 


collection. The museum administra- 
tion was prepared to listen to new 
ideas and approaches that would 
fulfill the museum’s responsibilities 
to the public. In addition, the Na- 
tive American community learned 
to understand the museum’s func- 
tion in the preservation and inter- 
pretation of collections. It was dis- 
covered that cultural, educational 
and historical needs could be met 
with mutual benefit. 


The society’s objectives are no 
longer centered solely on the pos- 
session of a collection of cultural 
treasures, but on a proper utiliza- 
tion of religious and sacred articles. 
This reorientation process must 
take place in other museums. The 
act of study and preservation is 
complete: Museums have preserved 
specific objects of Native American 
material culture during a tragic 
period of territorial disputes, forced 
removal to reservations, cultural 
genocide, religious persecution and 
economic suppression. Next, mu- 
seums must help Native Americans 
as they teach the value of those 
objects through their cultural and 
religious traditions. The loan pro- 
grams and new exhibits at the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society are significant accomplish- 
ments, but they are only a begin- 
ning. If other museums and com- 
munities follow, perhaps peace can 
be restored. A 


Native American students at 
work on leather costumes for 
exhibition 








A visitor to I Wear the Morning Star 
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Ellen Bradbury is curator of pre- 
Columbian and primitive art at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 





Ellen Bradbury 


Wear the Morning Star, an ex- 
hibition on the American Indian 
Ghost Dance, opened at the 

““- Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
on July 29, 1976. It was the first 
time a major art museum had ar- 
ranged an exhibition that featured 
the art of a single Native American 
religion. The Ghost Dance religion, 
which began around 1889 with the 





dreams of Wovoka, a Nevada 
prophet, survived the 1891 mas- 
sacre of Sioux Ghost Dancers at 
Wounded Knee, South Dakota, and 
is still practiced today. 


It is a simple religion which holds 
that various dancing and singing 
rituals have the power to bring 
back the buffalo, the old ways of 
life and prosperity, to cause the 
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disappearance of the white man 
and return to life all Indians who 
have died in battle. This last fea- 
ture gives the religion the name 
Ghost Dance. 


The staff at the institute felt that 
an exhibition of the ceremonial 
garments and art created for this 
hopeful, revitalistic faith, although 
sensitive and potentially contro- 
versial, might result in a better 
understanding of Native American 
culture, and would be particularly 
appropriate during the Bicenten- 
nial. In a series of long conversa- 
tions, we discussed the proposal 
with Native Americans living in 
Minneapolis. If at this point there 
had been objections, we might have 
dropped the idea, but instead we 
found that the proposed exhibition 
was generally well received. 


Much of the information and ma- 
terial for the exhibition had never 
before been compiled and we had 
no idea how much there would 

be to discover, where we might find 
the garments and information or, in 
some cases, whether the garments 
we found were authentic. (We 
eventually identified a sizable num- 
ber of fake Ghost Dance shirts, 
some made shortly after the Battle 
of Wounded Knee and others of 
more recent manufacture.) 


When I began to search for shirts 
and dresses that had been worn in 
the dance, I was lucky to meet 
James E. Gillihan, director of cul- 
tural preservation in South Dakota, 
who introduced me to several Sioux 
medicine men. I immediately 
learned that the traditional ways 
are still strong among the Sioux. 
The medicine men thought that it 
would be a good idea for me to go 
through several Sioux ceremonies 
so that I, as an outsider who pro- 
posed to put together a show ona 
sacred Indian subject, would know 
how the ceremonies were con- 
ducted. I went through a sweat 
lodge, a ceremony that women 
rarely experience, and watched a 
Sun Dance. It was at this point that 
I became aware that a woman is 

at a disadvantage when conducting 
research on some aspects of the 
Plains Indian warrior societies. 
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Patience, politeness and interest 
turned out to be the most impor- 
tant research tools we had. At each 
step of the project, we assured 
people that no information would 
be used unless they gave permis- 
sion, and that we would try not to 
present a distorted view of Indian 
life. 


We discovered that the best way 

to learn about the contents of other 
museums’ collections is to visit 
them. Most museums have neither 
the time nor the staff to answer 
involved requests for information, 
and we were often asking for a real 


search through files and collections. 


We visited as many museums as we 
could, although in developing the 
original grants to fund the show, 
this expense was not anticipated. 


From the beginning we hoped that 
the catalog, which was partially 
funded by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, would be used as a 
research tool long after the exhibi- 
tion was disassembled. We en- 
deavored to include illustrations of 
as many garments as possible and 
to make our selections representa- 
tive of the garments that were pro- 
duced for the dance, whether or 
not they were to be included in 

the exhibition. Many museums had 
no negatives of their garments on — 
file, and we had to arrange to get 
photographs of them. 


In the 1890s, James Mooney made 
an extraordinarily complete study 
of the Ghost Dance and docu- 
mented the material he collected 
with photographs, which we were 
able to use for the catalog. The 
technology of that period was de- 
veloped enough to record the songs 


and music that accompanied early 


Ghost Dance ceremonies. Ed Wapp, 
an ethnomusicologist and flautist at 
the University of Minnesota, man- 
aged to put the tapes of modern 
ceremonies and old wax cylinder 
recordings together so that the 
songs, which were as important to 
the dance as the garments, were 
presented in their full strength 

and beauty. We also prepared a 
30-minute video tape recounting the 
story of the Ghost Dance with 
songs and long quotations from 
those who had witnessed the first 


Ghost Dances, both white and In- 
dian. This tape can be rented by 
museums for use with the exhibi- 
tion or by interested school groups 
or institutions. 


In trying to communicate the his- 
tory of the Dance to visitors to the 
exhibition, we were forced to 
choose between a detached presen- 
tation and explanation of the re- 
ligion, based on accepted social- 
scientific theories, or an involved, 
subjective rendition of the heart- 
breaking events that led up to the 
Ghost Dance. We felt very partisan 
but it was evident that the material 
was strong enough; it needed no 
partisanship. We wrote the catalog 
in a straightforward fashion. 


To display the garments, we 
grouped them into circles reminis- 
cent of the circles that are the char- 
acteristic form of the Dance: Sioux 
garments in one circle and Okla- 
homa in the other. Because strong 
religious feeling is still associated 
with the shirts, the exhibition was 
approved and blessed by a medi- 
cine man. We were fortunate to 
have Martin High Bear, a respected 
medicine man from Cheyenne River 
Sioux Reservation, South Dakota, 
bless the show at the institute and 
later travel to the Field Museum in 
Chicago to bless the installation 
there. To insure the safe and re- 
spectful handling of the garments 
when the show traveled, our grant 
application to the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts requested that one 
person from the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts be on hand whenever 
the material was packed or un- 
packed, and that a medicine man 
bless each installation. It may be 
the first time that NEA funded such 
a request, but they did so after 

only one call for clarification. 


Exact meanings for the symbols on 
the shirts were often difficult to 
discover. The famous “bullet-proof” 
Sioux shirts from Wounded Knee 
were particularly enigmatic. Until 
High Bear arrived to bless the 
installation, a small pamphlet 
issued in 1907 by the Bureau of 
Ethnology was the only source we 
had found that spoke coherently 
about the stars and butterflies, two 
common decorative motifs on the 


shirts. When High Bear entered the 
room, he looked around the two 
circles of garments, and then, going 
from shirt to dress, almost address- 
ing each garment, he told the story 
associated with the symbols. It was 
impressive testimony to the 
strength of both the oral tradition 
and the conservatism of the Sioux 
that in every case his comments 
matched or expanded the explana- 
tions in the 1907 pamphlet. 


From the beginning, we worked 
with the Minneapolis Regional 
Native American Center, which 
helped us to maintain contact with 
the local Indian community. These 
contacts became especially im- 


portant after the exhibition opened. 


The attitudes and reactions of 
tribal leaders to the show and 


A photograph by James Mooney 
of an early Ghost Dance ceremony 


catalog were diverse. Some Native 
Americans complained that the 
catalog failed to convey completely 
the way Indians feel and relate to 
the universe. The strongest criti- 
cism came from Indians on ad- 
visory boards of other museums, 
who assumed we had not consulted 
the local community. As soon as 
they were told that the Minneapolis 
Regional Native American Center 
had cosponsored the exhibition, 
their opposition disappeared. There 
was no formal reaction to the ex- 
hibition, but the local Indian com- 
munity, including school groups 
from the Little Red School House, 
an AIM-affiliated school in St. Paul, 
did visit the show. One Native 
American school group came ona 
hot summer day with a number of 
barefoot children. While the guard 


checked the museum’s policy on 
bare feet, the children took matters 
into their own hands: Those with 
shoes went to see the Ghost Dance 
exhibition, while the others played 
outside; then there was a great shoe 
exchange and the other half of the 
group clomped upstairs in bor- 
rowed shoes to see the exhibition. 


Perhaps the greatest testimony to 
both the power of the garments 
and the strength of an exhibition 
like this came from a young girl 
who stood transfixed before one of 
the shirts as her school group 
began to leave without her. When 
the guard approached her and 
asked her what she was looking at, 
she replied, “That’s my great- 
grandfather’s shirt.” A 
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George I. Quimby 
and James D. Nason 


n 1966, research began on an 
archeological site located on 
Makah tribal lands at Ozette, 
_4..near the northwestern tip of 
Washington. The site was once a 
coastal village of the Makah that 
had been buried in a mudslide 
about 500 years ago. The mudslide 
preserved not only the houses of 
the village but also their contents— 
tools, weapons, basketry, weaving, 





George I. Quimby is the director of 
the Thomas Burke Memorial Wash- 
ington State Museum in Seattle. 
James D. Nason is chairman of the 
museum’s division of anthropology. 
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clothing and artwork. Dr. R. D. 
Daugherty of Washington State 
University supervised the excava- 
tion of the site, and by 1972, a small 
portion of this culturally rich dis- 
covery had yielded about 15,000 
artifacts. The Makah Tribe retained 
permanent ownership of all arti- 
facts found at the site. The signifi- 
cance of these finds led tribal lead- 
ers to give serious consideration to 
establishing a museum for the 
future storage, conservation and 
interpretation of these and other 
Makah materials. 


Planning for the museum began to 
crystallize in 1973 with the devel- 
opment of a tentative architectural 
design and the investigation of pos- 
sible funding for its construction.” 


Makah students begin the repro- 
duction of a traditional canoe. 





At this point, the tribal leaders be- 
gan discussions with the University 
of Washington about the possibili- 
ties for museum training. For those 
of us at the university involved in 
museum training, this presenteda 
notable opportunity to attempt 
specialized museological training in 
a situation where the students in 
the program would become the 
staff responsible for the operation 
of a major Native American mu- 
seum facility. The university al- 
ready had an undergraduate anda 
master’s degree program in muse- 
ology. These could not, however, 
meet the requirements we anticl- 
pated in this case. The training 
program needed to be flexible 
enough to handle students with 
widely divergent educational back- 


grounds and interests while pro- 
viding courses that would develop 
and maintain the cooperative ties 
of the students as a working group 
and future museum staff. Courses, 
designed to meet the particular 
requirements of an emerging mu- 
seum, would have to be tailor-made 
for this group. 


Accordingly, we proposed a three- 
year, full-time training program to 
begin in 1974, and submitted a 
grant proposal to the National 
Endowment for the Arts. The pro- 
gram was designed to provide 
undergraduate level training for 
up to six Makah students. The first 
goal of the program was to pro- 
vide intensive museum training 
leading to a degree in museology. 
A second goal, however, was to pro- 
vide the students with the option 
of fulfilling requirements fora 
second undergraduate degree in 
another academic field in which 
they were interested. 


The alternatives to this plan—a 
nondegree workshop or certifica- 
tion program—were dismissed at 
the outset for several reasons. 
Tribal leaders were concerned that 
young Makah receive college edu- 
cations and that the future mu- 
seum staff be as qualified, generally 
and specifically, as possible. Also, 
there was no urgency for trained 
staff inasmuch as the museum was 
only at the initial planning phase. 
A three-year program would allow 
us a better schedule for the devel- 
opment of the training and the 
completion of other obligations. 


Students were recruited for the 
program in the spring and summer 
of 1974 with the assistance of the 
Makah tribal government, the local 
education office of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and members of the 
Ozette archeological staff.* By Au- 
gust 1974 we had hired a graduate 
student in the university’s muse- 
ology program to act as a teaching 
assistant, and had selected a final 
group of five Makah students. It 
was clear that these would not be 
a sufficient staff for the Makah 
museum, by now named the Makah 
Cultural and Research Center 
(MCRC), but we anticipated that 


additional Makah who were receiv- 
ing archeological training at the 
site and at the conservation labora- 
tory at Neah Bay (the headquarters 
of the tribal government and 
Makah community) would even- 
tually add to the MCRC staff. As 

we expected, the students had 
varying educational backgrounds: 
a B.A. degree in anthropology; a 
high school degree; three years 
completed at the University of 
Washington; and one and two years 
at other Washington colleges. 


The primary coursework developed 
for the program for the first two 
years exposed the students toa 
wide range of museum functions 
and responsibilities: 


A An introductory practicum in 
museology was designed as a 
“bridge” course to the university 
and the program. It introduced 
students to the operation of a 
museum within a general context 
and to the fundamentals of research 
methodologies, the organization 
and presentation of data, and the 
use of facilities for research and 
study. 


A Acourse in ethnography ac- 
quainted the students firsthand 
with the handling of ethnographic 
materials, including the arrange- 
ment and construction of storage 
units, and the registration and 
cataloging of specimens. 


A Another course concentrated on 
the design of cataloging and data 
retrieval systems in the context of 
museum records control and the 
use of different types of museum 
forms. From the course, the stu- 
dents developed a tentative catalog- 
ing system for the MCRC. 


A An in-community summer course 
involved laboratory work at Neah 
Bay. Students reproduced tradi- 
tional artifacts, including manu- 
facturing tools, and used these to 
make a canoe; conducted individual 
research projects based on re- 
search designs prepared the 
preceding term; and prepared a 
display of Makah artifacts for a 


summer tribal holiday, Makah Days. 


A Acourse, taken each term during 
the second year, involved various 


stages in the development of the 
exhibition plan for the MCRC. 
During the first term the students 
worked directly under the super- 
vision of Jean Andre, exhibit 
designer at the British Columbia 
Provincial Museum, on case design, 
artifact content, exhibition flow 
and basic story-line development. 
During the second term, students 
constructed a complete scale model 
of an exhibition plan, including 
artifacts and photomural content, 
and full-sized traditional canoe re- 
productions. During the third 
term, students began the research 
for gallery label copy, completed 
their work on the canoe reproduc- 
tions and continued photographic 
and exhibition-related research. 


In addition, some of the students 
completed the existing university 
coursework in museology, inde- 
pendent reading and research 
courses in museology and anthro- 
pology, as well as courses in pho- 
tography, art, Native American art 
of the Northwest Coast, education, 
history, mathematics and a range 
of other subjects. By the end of the 
academic year in 1976, two of the 
five students had received their 
B.A. degrees and submitted senior 
theses on individual research pro}- 
ects related to the development 
and operation of the MCRC. 


By this time, we had reached a 
critical juncture. It became obvious 
that all of the students in the pro- 
gram were needed on a full-time 
basis in the community to work on 
the museum’s development. It was 
also clear that they would gain 
much from the practical experience 
this entailed. In a meeting with all 
concerned parties, the decision was 
reached to hold further university 
coursework in abeyance for the 
three students who remained in the 
program until the MCRC was well 
established and operating. This was 
the effective conclusion of the uni- — 
versity portion of the training pro- 
gram, although we continued to 
provide on-site supervision of the 
canoe reproduction work through 
the end of 1976. 


The results of the specialized train- 
ing program are encouraging but 
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still incomplete. The program did 
not cover all areas of museum 
training, e.g., museum law; nor did 
it cover certain subjects in depth, 
é.g., museum administration and 
accounting. As a partial remedy a 
short-term summer workshop is 
planned that will augment and up- 
date the training received by the 
original group and which could, if 
necessary, provide initial training 
to new staff who will be working 
in the Makah Cultural and Re- 
search Center.* Planning the sum- 
mer session has led us to consider 
the general utility of such work- 
shops for the personnel of many 
of the smaller local museums in 
our area, not just the Makah staff. 


A final architectural design and 
exhibition plan for the museum has 
been developed, a site selected, and 
the building is now under construc- 
tion. From this perspective, the 
general program did involve more 
than the design of coursework and 
academic programs. We also antici- 
pated that the university’s museum 
staff would provide whatever tech- 
nical advice was appropriate and 
desired by the tribe for the plan- 
ning of the museum. The advice 
included a tentative administrative 
organization plan, a prospective 
operating budget detailing expend- 
able supply and equipment require- 
ments, an initial budget that in- 
cluded itemized listings for all non- 
recurrent costs necessary to make 
the facility operational and advice 
on the building design itself.° We 
felt it was not enough to deal only 
with problems of museum training. 
Established museum personnel 
contributed whatever relevant ex- 
pertise they had to further the 
success of the museum project. 


Even though not all of the original 
students completed their degree 
requirements, it would be difficult 
to assess the overall program as 
other than successful. None of the 
students failed to meet the aca- 
demic and practical requirements, 
and all were sufficiently trained to 
make their presence and on-site 
work of notable value to the devel- 
opment of the museum. All of the 
students were hired by the tribe as 
the’ initial staff of the MCRC. Of 
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the three students who did not 
complete degrees, two now intend 
to continue their educations as 
soon as possible. One of the stu- 
dents who completed his under- 
graduate work intends to apply for 
the graduate program in museology 
at a later date. We can also judge 
the program as a success if we view 
this as more than a training pro- 
gram; it was also a cooperative 
venture between the university and 
the Makah Tribe to achieve a fully 
professional and well-founded 
museum. At no time did this mu- 
tual intent break down. We all 
began with the notion that this was 
a reasonable and achievable objec- 
tive, and nothing occurred to 

alter that. 


The tribe’s goal of developing their 
own museum was not intended to 
forestall further archeological work 
or research on the collections, but 
rather to develop a museum of 
accreditable quality which would 
foster continuing research by 
Makah and non-Makah alike. The 
Makah Cultural and Research Cen- 
ter will permit these important 
collections to remain in the geo- 
graphic and cultural context from 
which they came and within the 
proper jurisdiction of the people 
for whom the artifacts have the 
most meaning. It will also serve 

to inform others of this important 


heritage. The museum’s develop- 
ment will encourage the continued 
preservation of not only these 
specimens, but of traditional arts 
and skills as well, thus encouraging 
the knowledge and pride of the 
Makah in their own rich heritage. A 


Notes 

1. The archeological research was a Co- 
operative effort supported by the Na- 
tional Park Service, the National Science 
Foundation, and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs as well as by the Makah Tribe and 
Washington State University. For further 
information, see R. Kirk and R. D. Daugh- 
erty, Hunters of the Whale. New York: 
Morrow and Co., 1974. 

2. This and all subsequent architectural 
design work was carried out by Richard 
Metler and Phillip Norton of Bassetti 
Company, Seattle, Washington. 

3. Alan Kalland, BIA education officer for 
this area, was instrumental in developing 
student financial aid for the program. 
Gerald Grosso, conservator for the Ozette 
project, and others had already had con- 
tacts with the students, most of whom 
had worked at the site or in the conserva- 
tion laboratory. The final decision was 
ours, the only instance in the museum 
project where the tribe did not have the 
ultimate decision-making power. 

4. The current plans for the operation of 
the MCRC include the continuing develop- 
ment of a major archival collection, and 
it is probable that several of the original 
group will participate in the short course, 
Archival Management Institute, offered by 
R. Berner, the University of Washington 
archivist. This institute is comparable to 
the summer workshops’ now being 
planned. 

5. These data were provided to the tribe 
as a part of the process of tribal applica- 
tion to the Economic Development Agen- 
cy for a grant to fund the construction 
of the MCRC. The application was suc- 
cessful. 


Students in the [AIA program mastering basic drafting 


principles as part of their Museum Problems course. 
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euetes A. Dailey 


“= he collection of the Institute 
of American Indian Arts 
Museum in Santa Fe con- 

“. tains the single most impor- 
tant collection of works by con- 
temporary Indian artists. Some of 
the artists are innovative in the 
traditional styles of their ancestors 
and wish only to personalize their 
participation in the old art forms. 
Others have evolved styles that re- 
flect the changes occurring within 
Indian culture. The same impulses 
that shape contemporary Indian 
art can be found in the IJAIA train- 
ing program. The museum’s train- 
ing program began in 1971 with 
intensive courses aimed at the 
specific needs of the Indian student 
and the problems of small mu- 
seums. We strive to create an 
awareness in students of the pos- 
sibilities for Native Americans to 
understand and become contribu- 
tors to the fascinating and in- 
credible potential of museums in 
America. Museums, as we define 
them at IAIA, are not only walls, 
panels and pedestals but ever- 
widening circles of concern about 
costume, drama, dance, collections, 
exhibitions, oral histories, lifestyles, 
earth, water, sky and the cosmos. 
Together these make a statement 
about “walking in beauty” that is 
totally integrated and consequently 
sacred and holy. 


The purpose of the training pro- 
gram is to help students move 
beyond the mistakes and the experi- 
ments that will obviously fail and 
arrive at a point where they can 
make intelligent choices based on 
reading, common sense and experi- 
ence. We are most interested in 
training students to work in a small 
museum that has a vision of doing 
seemingly impossible things. 


The origins of our program were 
modest. We wanted practical and 
theoretical courses, ones in which 
students could learn not only estab- 
lished museum theory and prac- 
tices, but also the traditional Indian 





Charles A. Dailey is the director of 
the Institute of American Indian 
Arts Museum in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 


methods of caring for artifacts 
such as medicine bundles, and re- 
ligious and sacred paraphernalia. 
The Elders of tribal groups who 
instruct the students on these 
matters can advise the young on 
the “spirit” of the object as well. 


The museum is a working labora- 
tory. Students may be in the gal- 
leries installing exhibitions; doing 
research on assigned topics; or 
working on the large collection of 
contemporary Indian arts and 
crafts in the basement. The training ~ 
is directed toward acquiring the 
skills needed to handle the duties 

in a museum with a small staff and 
equally small budget. This emphasis 
is firmly based on our own experi- 
ence rather than on any theory. For 
the first four years of the training 
program, our yearly budget was 
$3,500, which included the costs of 
all supplies, books and equipment. 


Courses usually follow this se- 
quence: class lectures on the his- 
torical precedents of common 
museum problems (copies of per- 
tinent material, clipped from maga- 
zines and newspapers since 1956, 
are distributed at the lectures); 
lectures on museum operations 
illustrated with slides drawn from 
a collection which includes slides 
of everything from washing floors 
to the operation of large exposi- 
tions; talks by visiting specialists 
from area museums and galleries 
such as the Museum of New Mexico; 
research on an assigned project; 
and a final, written report on the 
project. In addition, whenever it is 
possible, students make weekly 
field trips to museums in Santa Fe 
and Albuquerque. 


Advanced students are assigned in- 
dependent study in fields of their 
choice. Our options are as varied as 
possible. Students may choose to 
research exhibition techniques, 
funding, collections management, 
legal problems of museums and 
building design, for instance, or 
establish the goals and policies for 
a hypothetical museum and outline 
the methods of acquiring objects 
for it. Students can also elect to 
work in a studio restoring pottery, 
rugs or paintings in preparation 
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for a more specialized future in 
conservation. 


Evaluation of a student’s perform- 
ance in the program is based on 
two research papers assigned each 
quarter, a written examination at 
mid-quarter and both an oral and 

a written examination at the end 

of the quarter. The oral examina- 
tion is given by the IAJA director 
and a staff member of the Museum 
of New Mexico, and covers the 
experience and skills that a stu- 
dent should gain during the quarter. 
Students are also evaluated on the 
basis of the comprehensive resume/ 
notebooks they are required to 
compile for each quarter. 


This resume/notebook is all en- 
compassing. It forces the student to 
articulate each experience he has 
had or is assigned in the program. 
Students must include copies of all 
their notes on lectures and field 
trips, their research papers, tests 
and personal data. For example, the 
student must include in his resume 
a photographic documentation of 
all activities in which he engages in 
class. These include cleaning floors 
and toilets, matting and framing 
works of art, and photographing 
works of art for recordkeeping and 
publicity purposes. Students also 
document such activities as making 
mannequins for less than $10; in- 
stalling low-cost security systems; 
constructing display panels of all 
kinds; and packing works of art for 
traveling exhibitions. The impor- 
tant part of each experience fora 
student is not in doing it, especially, 
but in writing down for the resume 
what it means to him. In this way 
the resume/notebook remains a 
valuable reference tool and re- 
reminder that can be used later 

in life. 


We also provide a telephone infor- 
mation service for our students 
after they leave the program. They 
can call for information or help on 
almost any problem, and material 
will be sent by return mail. If, for 
example, we receive a call for in- 
formation about a broad category 
such as lighting or photomurals, 
photocopies of material in our files 
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“The shies eee on exhibit 
should reflect a proud and hu- 
-~manistic approach, and should 
educate the general public. They 
dt layed as are the 
Ss in any great museum. 
Doing ids will give a better un- 
_ derstanding of the value of the 
| object to the proud culture it 
comes from.” 
_ Arthur Haungooah, Kiowa 











can be sent immediately and at no 
cost to the caller. 


It must be noted again that the IAIA 
program is primarily serving the 
needs of the Indian people and not 
the nation’s museums. Most em- 
ployment possibilities that come to 
the institute are for nonprofes- 
sionals—receptionists and museum 
guides. The students feel that these 
are token positions, but the intent 
of the program is to “take the 
position and make it so valuable 
the museum can’t do without you.” 
The museum profession is the most 
exciting profession in the world 
because the rules can still be made 
through intelligent thought and 
listening to the past. It is a unique 
profession with a unique potential. 


Programs to train Native Americans 
are very few. Because of the limited 
number of qualified Native Amerl- 
cans, institutions with Indian- 
related activities and programs are 
hiring non-Native people. There are 
over 100 Native American institu- 
tions that exist or are in various 
stages of completion. These centers 
need more and better trained 
personnel. 


An example of the problems that 
can arise when exhibitions about 
an Indian subject are designed by 
well-intentioned non-Indians oc- 
curred at a Pueblo near Santa Fe. 
On opening day most of the village 
thronged to the new museum but 
never went into the building again 
after that. They never complained 
and no one from the center sought 
to find out why it was not used by 
the people of the Pueblo. When our 
students visited the village and 
talked to the Elders, they dis- 





covered that the people felt the 
“exhibit was about someone else.” 
The 54 arrowheads, all in neat rows 
in the first case that greeted the 
visitor, did not reflect the living 
people outside the doorway. The 
center was not designed to bea 
part of that “circle of life,” pulsat- 
ing with the activities of the Pueblo 
outside. 


After centuries of being studied, 
displayed and thought of as primi- 
tive, American Indian art and cul- 
ture have come into their own. The 
young Native American students in 
the IAIA training program want to 
talk about themselves, to contribute 
what the general public needs to 
know and understand about their 
culture, and to end the insensitive 
exhibition of their sacred objects. 
They want to have a say about what 
religious materials are shown and 
how they are to be shown. The 
training program attempts to assist 
these young people to find their 
voices and work out methods that 
will make what they desire pos- 
sible. With training and experience 
in the management and operations 
of museums, they now have the 
opportunity to contribute con- 
structively and creatively to the 
museum profession by working in 
the nation’s museums or establish- 
ing their own museum and visitor 
centers at home. The Native Ameri- 
can students in the IAIA program 
are motivated by their desire to 
expand the vision of museums, to 
allow the world to see, feel, ex- 
perience and understand a culture 
that “walks in beauty.” A 


“T, as an Indian, am indeb 
to the people in museu 
cause of the artifacts tha 
been collected and put 
hibit for the education an 
derstanding of the peopl 
that hadn’t happened, I 


think I’d know as much ab 

my people or about other tribe 

as I do now. I know my gra 
mother told me things that th 
ancestors did and what things — 
they used, but she didn’ t have 
things to show me.’ 

Anna Mae One Star, Sioux 





Melinda Young Frye 


genius, a natural born col- 


lector and a museum man” 1 
—thus was Charles P. Wil- 


comb characterized by a 
colleague, Smithsonian ethnologist 





Melinda Young Frye, former asso- 
ciate curator of the Oakland Muse- 
um’s History Department, is now a 
consulting curator in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 





Walter Hough, in 1915. During an 
all-too-brief professional life of 
some 20 years (1895 to 1915), 
Wilcomb collected thousands of 
specimens and established three 
museums. 


As founding curator of the Golden 
Gate Park Museum and the Oakland 
Public Museum, he gathered sig- 
nificant California ethnographic 
material and historical objects rep- 
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resentative of everyday life in early 
New England, exhibiting these col- 
lections in interpretive settings that 
established public museums as 
community learning centers on the 
West Coast. As a charter member 
of the American Association of 
Museums, he stood at the center of 
critical discussion during the de- 
velopmental years of the museum 
profession in this country. 


Like Wilcomb, many of our modern 
museums are products of the 19th 
century. Some are legacies of in- 
ternational expositions: London’s 
Crystal Palace Exhibition in 1851 
gave birth to the South Kensington 
Museum (now the Victoria and 
Albert); America’s Centennial Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia in 1876 
spawned the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art and doubled the Smithsonian 
Institution’s collections; Chicago’s 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 
1893 became the Field Museum of 
Natural History; and San Francis- 
co’s Midwinter Fair of 1894 resulted 
in the Golden Gate Park Museum 
(now the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, a part of the Fine Arts 
Museums of San Francisco). 


The Midwinter Fair came about 
largely through the efforts of M. H. 
de Young, powerful civic leader and 
publisher of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. As California’s repre- 
sentative to the Chicago fair, de 
Young saw the commercial and 
cultural advantages of bringing 

a major exposition to San Fran- 
cisco. He determined that many of 
the foreign exhibitors at Chicago 
were willing to move their wares 
directly to the West Coast and he 
obtained permission to create a 
temporary “city” within Golden 
Gate Park. 


The fair opened on January 27, 
1894, and played to enthusiastic 
crowds for six months. Fairgoers 
wandered amid an architectural 
style of Moorish, Indian and Egyp- 
tian influence that was thought to 
evoke a spirit of sunshine, fruit and 
flowers, in keeping with the Cali- 
fornia stereotype created by the 
state’s late 19th-century promoters. 
When the fair closed in July, de 

_ Young proposed to the park com- 
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missioners that the Fine Arts Build- 
ing be turned into a permanent 
museum. They accepted his pro- 
posal. 


De Young recognized the need for 

a capable overseer at the institution 
he was developing. His choice was a 
26-year-old New Englander, Charles 
P. Wilcomb, lately from the San 
Joaquin Valley town of Visalia. 
Wilcomb had designed the fair’s 
Tulare County exhibition, which 
contained his own comprehensive 
collection of Indian artifacts. The 
young collector had captured the 
attention of the Golden Gate Park 
commissioners two years before 
when he donated a 3,000-piece col- 
lection of natural specimens, coins 
and Indian material. His stated pur- 
pose was “forming a nucleus fora 
museum.” Since then the Wilcomb 
gift had been exhibited in a park 





building called the Children’s 
Quarter, pending the construction 
of a permanent facility. 


Wilcomb was born in 1868 at La- 
conia, New Hampshire, and in his 
teens had amassed an enviable col- 
lection of historical and natural 
specimens. While working in the 
the local drugstore during the win- 
ters and at resorts around Lake 
Winnipesaukee during the sum- 
mers, he advertised as a “‘numis- 
matist and antiquarian.” Young 
Charlie was famous locally as a 
champion bicyclist, and none of his 
friends were surprised when he 
accepted the Springfield Bicycle 
Company’s offer in 1888 to ride their 
new Roadster model to California. 


One year after the crosscountry 
cycling stint, Wilcomb returned to 
California by train and settled in 


Visalia, an area rich in mineral 
deposits and Indian life. While 
working as deputy postmaster and 
as a drugstore clerk, he concen- 
trated on increasing his collections. 
He displayed them as often as 
possible—at agricultural fairs and 
even in the windows of Nauscawen’s 
Drug Store. Wilcomb collected as 
an investment, but aspired to 
educate the public through the ex- 
hibition of cultural artifacts and 
natural specimens. As a result of 
the Midwinter Fair, his persistence 
was rewarded and he completed 
the journey from New England, via 
Visalia, to San Francisco’s public 
museum. 


The Golden Gate Park Museum 
opened on March 23, 1895, with 

C. P. Wilcomb as curator. The 
exhibits reflected both the parent- 
age of the San Francisco Fair and 
the grandparentage of the Chicago 
Fair. A 13-foot-high bronze vase 
that had been shown in both fairs 
and a sculptural bronze cider press 
comprised what de Young termed 
‘Important acquisitions.” Bronzes, 
ceramics and “curious” Oriental 
objects were gathered from de- 
parting exhibitors. From the same 
source came native North American 
and South Sea Island artifacts, the 
beginnings of an ethnographic 
collection. 


Taking advantage of a general 
economic depression, de Young 
made sizeable purchases at auction 
in New York. The major group in- 
cluded 15 complete suits of armor, 
gems, Russian bronzes, Greco- 
Roman pottery and glass, silver, 
Spanish-Moorish relics, ancient 
seals and jewelry. The New York 
Times called it “of greater value... 
than is possessed by many cities 
which have long had public 
museums,’ 


Diverse collections were appropri- 
ate for a museum descended from 
an exposition. Two sections of the 
opening exhibition, however, re- 
flected Wilcomb’s concerns with 
colonial American life in the 
Eastern states and with disappear- 
ing native cultures in America. 
These were a unique New England 
Hall and the North American 
ethnographic galleries. 


In his first years on the West Coast, 
young Wilcomb was struck by how 
quickly second- and third-generation 
Californians had lost touch with 
their eastern American heritage. 
He decided then to bring them a 
sense of everyday life in the past 
through the educational use of ob- 
ject collections. The New England 
Hall, four large wall cases in a nar- 
row corridor, was described in the 
first edition of the museum guide- 
book: 
An interesting collection of ancient 
articles made and used in New 
England in the ‘early days.” The 
collection was formed many years 
ago by a native “down-easter” 
[Wilcomb], who enjoyed unusual 
facilities for gathering the most 


desirable examples of these old- 
time relics. 


The list of objects that followed 
included every variety of spinning 
and weaving equipment, lighting 
devices, fireplace and cooking 
utensils, pewterware and crockery, 
farm tools and firearms. 


Philadelphia’s 1876 Centennial Ex- 
hibition had set the stage for the 
appreciation of early American 
“arts and manufactures” and had 
stimulated the first generation of 
collectors of American antiques. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
legitimized the pursuit witha 
serious display of American deco- 
rative arts at the Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration in 1909. They claimed 
it to be the first such museum 
exhibition in the country,? but 
Wilcomb’s 1895 New England Hall 
had preceded it by 14 years. 


Wilcomb was self taught, having 
lacked the opportunity to study at 
a university. His aspirations to 
succeed in the museum world pro- 
pelled him to learn on the job. 


Barely nine months after the 
Golden Gate Park Museum opened 
he headed East to study museum 
methods and to collect.* 





* Wilcomb also made an extensive 
tour of European museums at his 
own expense in 1900. He studied the 
British Museum, the South Ken- 
sington group, those of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow and museums at Bel- 
fast, Dublin, Paris, Munich, Berlin, 
Mayence, Cologne, Antwerp and 
Amsterdam. 


i 


Summarizing the value of the seven- 
week trip in a report to the park 
commissioners, he wrote: 


All through the East the spirit of 
museum extension is spreading. 
. . . Even in the smallest towns, 
public museums .. . are being 
established. 


I visited all the principal muse- 
ums [he listed 33 between Chi- 
cago, New England and Wash- 
ington, D.C.], and many private 
collections. ...In each I made a 
thorough study of the principles 
and methods of organization and 
administration, as well as the dif- 
ferent systems of classification 
and installation. .. . I managed 
to meet most of the officials.‘ 


Some were generous with assist- 
ance: 


At the U.S. National Museum 
[Smithsonian] arrangements were 
made for collections of various 
kinds, as well as a large series of 
books, pamphlets and other sci- 
entific publications. I was also 
supplied with formulas for mak- 
ing poisons and _ preservatives, 
photographs, working plans and 
specifications for building cases, 
Lt oe 


Wilcomb’s talent for collecting was 
exercised at his own expense; 
there were no funds from the 
museum for the purpose: 


During my brief stay in New Eng- 
land I drove with teams in the 
oldest settled regions among the 
isolated farms, where I searched 
the forsaken corners of attics, cel- 
lars and barns, with gratifying 
results. From an aunt... I in- 
herited a valuable and famous 
collection of colonial and revolu- 
tionary relics, which have been 
forwarded to the museum. This 
embraces several hundred §ar- 
ticles. . 


Not satisfied with a narrow cor- 
ridor for the exhibition of the 
colonial objects, Wilcomb presented 
his plan for a “period room” 
setting: 


If installed in a room of sufficient 
capacity, finished in Colonial 
style, [the collection] will form a 
most impressive and instructive 
exhibit. Our Colonial department 
will be the most complete and 
from an educational standpoint, 
the most valuable in the United 
States. 


Wilcomb interpreted the term 
“colonial” loosely, as did his con- 
temporaries. A careful study of the 
objects indicates that many were 
made and used through the first 
quarter of the 19th century. 
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The period room as an exhibit 
technique is said to have originated 
at the Swiss National Museum in 
1898, with its first American ap- 
pearance at Salem’s Essex Institute 
in 1906-07.° Although the woodwork 
of Wilcomb’s Colonial Kitchen was 
re-created, not removed intact from 
an old house, this environmental 
room exhibit must be recognized 

as one of the earliest to be installed 
in an American museum. It received 
the acclaim of the San Francisco 
public at its opening in November 
1896. 


Curator Wilcomb then turned his 
attention to building the ethno- 
graphic collections. In the spring of 
1898, he spent a few weeks in the 
field, searching for rare baskets, 
primary cultural indicators of the 
California Indian people. Al- 
though hampered by the growing 
popularity of baskets (he wrote, 
“Tt is a fad nowadays to havea 
number of Indian baskets strewn 
around the parlor, and the demand 
for them at present is quite pro- 
nounced’), he returned with 50 
specimens. The newspaper noted 
that he ‘penetrated and explored 
every one of the old Indian 
rancherias in the foothills and 
scattered camps among the remote 
canyons and valleys of the Sierra.” 
He also “visited most of the older 
settlers, particularly the Mexican 
families of that part of the state, 
many of whom have resided there 
for the past fifty years,” finding 

“at least one example of every type 
[of basket] made by this tribe 

[the Yokuts] during the past 
century.’’® The following spring he 
visited Pomo tribe settlements 
north of San Francisco, collecting 
objects that illustrated many as- 
pects of their life. 


In the next several years, Wilcomb 
participated in an archeological ex- 
cavation on the shore of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, consulted with visiting 
ethnologists, and formed a working 
relationship with the famed Univer- 
sity of California anthropologist 

A. L. Kroeber. By 1899 Wilcomb 
could modestly boast a department 
of North American ethnology dis- 
playing over 400 basketry speci- 
mens, representing various Pacific 
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Coast tribes, from Central America 
to Alaska. 


There had never been a cent from 
the city for collecting, but Wilcomb 
had collected anyway, using his own 
limited funds. At the end of 1902, 
he appealed to the park commis- 
sioners to purchase his collections 
for the museum. Not interested in 
the Indian materials, the commis- 
sioners were concerned only with 
the Colonial Kitchen. Their un- 
usual solution to a lack of funds 
was to refine a large piece of copper 
ore from the museum’s collections 
to obtain the necessary $1,000 to 
meet Wilcomb’s modest price. 


The following year he gave the mu- 
seum 811 natural history specimens, 
of which ‘‘more than half,” said the 
San Francisco Chronicle, ‘were 
collected personally by the donor 
when he was a close student of 
ornithology in the New England 
states some years ago. In addition 
to this gift to the city, Wilcomb still 
has in the Memorial Museum, as a 
public loan, his remarkable per- 
sonal collection of about 420 rare 
Indian baskets worth several 
thousands of dollars and his own 
collection of aboriginal relics ag- 
gregating hundreds of different 
pieces. These things he has retained 
as his showing after years of 
occasional collecting and purchas- 
ing when off on vacation trips. 
Some day he may sell them but 
thus far the Memorial Museum has 
had no funds with which to acquire 
desirable additions.’’7 


The press had criticized the com- 
mission’s methods of purchasing 
the colonial collection and the un- 
comfortable question of Wilcomb’s 
private material still on exhibition 
came to a head in late November 
1904. The Park Commission sent 
him a curt note demanding the re- 
moval from museum property of 
all his personal goods, comprising 
several major exhibit galleries. Re- 
luctant to dismantle exhibits, Wil- 
comb wrote to M. H. de Young asa 
last resort, begging him to secure a 
source of funds. 


My private circumstances pre- 
clude my donating it, though it 
would afford me much pleasure 
to do so, if possible. Having ex- 





pended upward of one-half my 
earnings on the collection during 
the past 20 years, it is now out 
of the question for me to part 
with it without realizing the 
the amount expended. I should be 
satisfied to get back merely cost 
price.® 


De Young could not sway the com- 
mission and Wilcomb took decisive 
action. In April 1905 he sold his 
“entire anthropological collection 
...in stone, bone, shell, wood, 
feather, beadwork, pottery, buck- 
skin, and basketry” for $6,000 to 
Robert C. Hall of Pittsburgh, a 
financier and private collector who 
had previously expressed an inter- 
est in it. 


The situation in San Francisco was 
hopeless. Ten years of struggle and 
personal sacrifice had not been rec- 
ompensed, or even appreciated by 
the commission. In May 1905 Wil- 
comb submitted his letter of resig- 
nation and made plans to go East, 
“by way of our old home in New 
Hampshire where I can take a good 
rest.” 


Although he reported to the news- 
papers that he would enroll ina 
two-year course of study at either 
the American Museum of Natural 
History or the Smithsonian, im- 
mediate plans called for installing 
the ethnographic collection he had 
just sold in a facility near Pitts- 
burgh to be known as the Hall 
Museum of Anthropology. 


Charles Wilcomb had amazing in- 
sight into the requirements for 
creating a museum. Far from taking 
a narrow antiquarian collector’s 
point of view (although he was an 
avid antiquarian), he viewed objects 
primarily as.a means of education. 
In an annual report midway in his 
years at the Golden Gate Park Mu- 
seum, he delivered his philosophy, 
Saying in part: 


The test applied to each [object] 
when its admission to the mu- 
seum was contemplated has been: 
is it interesting? Does it move 
thought and appeal to the higher 
reaches of the imagination, or in 
a word, is it educational? The mu- 
seum and its contents are a mere 
plant for the generation in the 
minds and breasts of the people 
who visit it of ideas and feelings 
which make them better in their 
lives toward each other and the 
State. 


Robert Hall appreciated Wilcomb’s 
talents, paid him well and shared 
his interest in the developing Amer- 
ican museum community. Both 
attended the charter meeting of the 
American Association of Museums 
in May 1906 in New York. Hall, 
paying $30 to the fledgling organi- 
zation, became one of five life mem- 
bers, while Wilcomb enrolled as an 
active member for $2. At the 1907 
AAM meeting in Pittsburgh, Hall 
addressed the group in compli- 
mentary tones for the altruism of 
their profession and brought the 
thanks of the business community 
which he represented. 


The delight of museum delegates in 
unusual feasts perhaps began that 
year, as recorded in the official 
Proceedings: 


The Association adjourned in 
order to accept the invitation 
given by Robert C. Hall to take 
luncheon at his country seat, “‘The 
Meadows,” at Ross Station on the 
Western Pennsylvania Railroad. 


It had been the intention of Mr. 
Hall to entertain his guests under 
the shadow of the beautiful trees 
upon his estate and he had pro- 
vided a barbequed ox as the piéce 
de résistance of the menu. The 
dripping skies forbade the execu- 
tion of this purpose, and the 
guests, after viewing the ox as he 
was being turned upon the skewer 
over a bed of charcoals, repaired 
to the mansion, where having in- 
spected the remarkable collection 


of Indian baskets which Mr. Hall 
has assembled, sat down to a 
luncheon charmingly served, al- 
though not in the rural setting the 
host of the occasion had originally 
intended. After luncheon, the As- 
sociation was called to order in 
the drawing room of Mr. Hall’s 
house. 


In 1908, Wilcomb attended the third 
AAM annual meeting in Chicago 
and continued on to California, 
seeking more Indian baskets for 
Hall. His collecting and previous 
experience in San Francisco at- 
tracted the attention of Frank K. 
Mott, mayor of Oakland. Mott, a 
farsighted man whose visions and 
actions brought culture and beauty 
to early 20th-century Oakland, had 
included a public museum as a 
necessary part of his city plan. In 
1907, the city had purchased a Vic- 
torian residence, with the intention 
of renovating it for temporary mu- 
seum use until a permanent build- 
ing could be erected. Mott not only 
wanted Wilcomb to create the mu- 





seum for Oakland, but he also 
wanted the recent group of Indian 
baskets intended for Hall’s 
museum. 


Mott believed in Wilcomb’s mu- 
seum philosophy and practical ap- 
proaches and gave him free rein to 
carry them out. The re-creation of 
the Colonial Kitchen was essential, 
as were the ethnographic displays. 
Wilcomb went East in the summer 
of 1908 and again in 1909 to collect 
material. Essentially he repeated 
his trip of 1896, gathering hundreds 
of specimens ranging from natural 
and cultural history to a “large 
selection of material appropriate 
for the Children’s Room,” which he 
based on the existing Children’s 
Room at the Smithsonian. 


That December he made a short 
trip to British Columbia, returning 
with 150 examples of the art of the 
Northwest Coast Indians. In early 
1910, he revisited rancherias in the 
Klamath River region near the 
Oregon border, the Napa Valley, 
Fresno and Visalia. 


The same careful attention to de- 
tail that had characterized his years 
at Golden Gate Park was lavished 
on the museum for Oakland. Al- 
though the building there was not 
as grand, he had the important ad- 
vantage of being able to provide 
small working facilities lacking in 
San Francisco—preparation space, 
painting and carpentry shops, print- 
ing facilities. 


Fourteen exhibition rooms contain- 
ing 12,000 specimens greeted the 
general public when the Oakland 
Public Museum opened on the 
evening of October 21, 1910. The 
steam radiators and the 400 electric 
lamps, which made it possible to 
see the artifacts and read the labels 
“as well in the evening as by day,” 
were impressive. Departments in- 
cluded natural history; North 
American ethnology; ethnology of 
Africa, the Pacific Islands, Asia and 
Central America; general history; 
California history; a children’s 
room; and the familiar colonial 
collection. The colonial kitchen idea 
from the San Francisco exhibit was 
expanded in Oakland to include, as 
well, a bedroom and three non- 
period room galleries containing 
weaving equipment, farm imple- 
ments and ceramics—a broad range 
of objects reflecting everyday life. 


Over the next few years the city of 
Oakland supplied between $8,000 
and $12,000 annually to support the 
museum ’s activities. Such support 
allowed Wilcomb to collect at will. 
Several times a year he went into 
the field, concentrating on four 
native California peoples—the Mi- 
wok, Pomo, Wintun and Maidu. 
The latter group was the best 
represented of any in the museum’s 
collection and Wilcomb planned to 
publish on the subject, building 
the museum into “a center for the 
intellectual and cultural life of the 
community.” 


The “temporary” home of the Oakland Public Museum served 


for 59 years until the construction of the new building in 1969. 
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But first, education at the popular 
level was most important. In the 
initial five years of the museum’s 
operation, over 19,000 schoolchil- 
dren came for formal lectures. 
Museum lecturers visited another 
16,000 in their classrooms. Frequent 
loans of duplicate material were 
made and special exhibits were 
mounted at the Free Library and its 
branches. When the numbers grew 
too large for the exhibition galleries 
to accommodate comfortably, a 
150-seat lecture hall with lantern 
slide projection facilities was added 
as part of an annex to the building. 


Docentry, a part of the museum 
from its opening days, was described 
in an account of the time as “‘the 
courtesy of providing a guide to 
strangers who desire to be directed 
to points of interest rather than risk 
to wandering about aimlessly or 
missing some of the most valuable 
exhibits.” 1° 


A copy of Alice Morse Earle’s book, 
Home Life in Colonial Days, was 
fastened to a small reading table in 
the colonial galleries. Wilcomb had 
planned from the early days at San 
Francisco to have reference ma- 
terial available in the exhibition 
space, in addition to an adjacent 
small library of scientific journals. 


By 1912, there appeared to be real 
backing within the Oakland city 
government for a permanent mu- 
seum building. Wilcomb traveled 
East in the late spring, attending 
the AAM meetings in New York and 
heading to Europe for several 
months of careful study of museum 
methods and policies. All he learned 
could be applied to the needs of 
Oakland. 


In the same year he developed a 
three-page questionnaire that went 
out from the Oakland Public Mu- 
seum to some 200 museums in 
America and abroad. Wilcomb 
asked about architecture, interior 
design, lighting, heating, exhibition 
technique, furniture, use of space, 
collection preservation and storage, 
size of staff, salaries—all important 
concerns of museum professionals 
today.1! The answers were analyzed 
and plans for a museum were made. 
Such plans seldom reach fruition 
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on a first attempt, however, and 
Wilcomb was not destined to create 
Oakland’s permanent museum 
structure. (Nevertheless, the insti- 
tution he founded occupied the 
same home until 1969—59 years— 
when it was finally replaced by the 
new Oakland Museum building.) 


At the 1914 AAM meetings in Chi- 
cago, the delegates accepted Wil- 
comb’s invitation to come West the 
following year. In 1915 there was 
another major international fair in 
San Francisco, the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, and it was 
a year to be there. 


Wilcomb’s reputation as an expo- 
sition display designer had not 
been forgotten (in 1904 he had 
created San Francisco’s exhibit 
building at the St. Louis Fair) and 
Tiffany and Company, the jewelers, 
asked him to take charge of their 
part in the upcoming exposition. 
Always placing the museum’s needs 
first, Wilcomb agreed, but only on 
the condition that the minerals 
exhibited would revert to the Oak- 
land Public Museum at the fair’s 
close. 


The spring of 1915 was a busy time. 
Wilcomb had been asked to address 
the AAM on the subject of the his- 
tory of Oakland’s museum and the 
preparation of that talk, together 
with revising and perfecting the mu- 
seum’s exhibition space, making 
local arrangements and doing the 
Tiffany display, may have been 
more than even he could handle. 
Unexpectedly in June, he became ill 
and entered the hospital. Within 
two days he was dead. 


The meeting of the AAM delegates 
at the Oakland Public Museum on 
Wednesday morning, July 7, 1915, 
took on the aura of a memorial. 
Wilcomb’s assistant, Mrs. de Veer, 
delivered Wilcomb’s prepared talk, 
adding from her own perspective to 
illuminate more of Wilcomb’s per- 
sonal involvement than his innate 
modesty would have permitted. 


As acollector, Wilcomb was aware 
of areas of life that were on the 
margins of disappearance. As an 
exhibitor, his artistry excelled. As 





a curator, he adhered to tested 
methods of classification and pres- 
ervation. As an educator, he was 
concerned with relationships of 
objects and interpretation. As an 
administrator, he formed policies 
and sought efficiency. As a scholar, 
he viewed the complete museum as 
a research institution. 


The collections Wilcomb gathered 
exist today in several locations: The 
Oakland Museum history depart- 
ment retains the complete colonial 
and ethnographic groups from the 
years 1908-15; California’s Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation holds 
many of the colonial objects orig- 
inally in the Golden Gate Park 
Museum, as well as the large anthro- 
pological collection which com- 
prised the Hall Museum in 
Pittsburgh. 


In Mrs. de Veer‘s words, he was “a 
man of the highest ideals ... never 
satisfied with less than the best that 
circumstances and resources al- 
lowed.” !2 Her talk was printed in 
the official Proceedings of the 1915 
annual meeting as testimony to the 
special qualities and skills of one 

of America’s earliest museum 
builders. A 


Notes 

The author wishes to thank the History 
Department of the Oakland Museum and 
the Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco 
for their generosity in allowing the use 
of their Wilcomb Archives and _ historic 
photographs. Thanks also go to the office 
of the Park Commission, Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco, for use of their his- 
torical records. 

1. Wilcomb Archives, 
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2. Guidebook, Golden Gate Park Museum, 
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3. Calvin Tomkins, Merchants and Mas- 
terpieces: The Story of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1970), p. 196. 

4. And the three quotations following: 
Wilcomb Archives, M. H. de Young Me- 
morial Museum, Fine Arts Museums of 
San Francisco. 

5. Charles B. Hosmer, Jr., Presence of 
the Past (New York: Putnam, 1965), pp. 
211-14. 

6. San Francisco Chronicle, March 7, 1898. 
7. San Francisco Chronicle, March 21, 
1904. 

8. Wilcomb Archives, Oakland Museum. 
9. American Association of Museums, Pro- 
ceedings, vol. IX, 1915, p. 71. 

10. Pacific Publishing Co., Greater Oak- 
land, 1911, p. 35. 

11. Wilcomb Archives, Oakland Museum. 
12. Proceedings, op. cit., p. 74. 
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WHAT 
DO THESE 
PROJECTS HAVE 
IN COMMON? * 


WE THE PEOPLE 

a permanent exhibition about the 
American people and their gov- 
ernment at the National Museum 
of History and Technology 


AMERICA ON STAGE 

a bicentennial exhibition at the 
John F. Kennedy Center illustrat- 
ing 200 years of performing arts 


A QUICK LOOK AT 

SOME AMERICAN POSTERS 

a traveling slide show with original 
music for the National Collection 
of Fine Arts 


THE FEDERAL CITY: 

PLANS & REALITIES 

an exhibition of conceptual 
models and photographs in the 
Great Hall of the Smithsonian 


THE WRITTEN 

WORD ENDURES 

a National Archives publication 
capturing the historical impor- 
tance and visual richness of 
America’s milestone documents 


CHICAGO: 
CREATING NEW TRADITIONS 
an exhibition and book celebrat- 


ing Chicago’s contributions to 
urban life at the Chicago 


Historical Society 
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Litetronic Vibration Service Bulbs avail- 
able in a growing family of stock sizes 
and color variety. Custom production 
available. Standard medium screwbase 
up to 300 watts. 11 to 40 watt bulbs may 
be used uncovered outdoors. 60 watt 
and higher must be used in covered fix- 
ture. Clear and transparent colors, avail- 
able up to 60 watt. Frostwhite, frosted 
and titanium reflectors in all sizes. 


THOUSANDS IN SERVICE 
FREE CATALOG! 


LAKE SHORE MARKERS, INC. 


P.O. Box 59E Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 
Tel. (814) 456-4277 
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The Museum Division 
of Target Communications, Inc. 


Services to museums 
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From the Center: Feminist Essays 
on Women’s Art, by Lucy R. Lip- 
pard. E. P. Dutton, 1976. 313 pp., 
illus., paperbound, $6.95. 


This provocative collection of criti- 
cal essays, monographs and con- 
versations with female artists, and 
two short pieces of fiction, traces 
the emergence of Lippard’s femi- 
nism in the years since the publi- 
cation of her earlier book, Changes, 
in 1971. “I am still emotionally and 
contradictorily torn between the 
strictly experiential or formal and 
the interpretive aspects of looking 
at art,’ asserts Lippard, who none- 
theless makes a strong case for 
viewing women’s art in the con- 
text of its creation—exposing the 
“volcanic layers of suppressed 
imagery” that emerge from the fe- 
male life experience to give women’s 
art at this point its indelible cast. 


To those who insist that “art has 
no gender,” Lippard counters that 
artists do: “I am convinced there 
is a latent difference in sensibility, 
and vive la difference.” This chord 
is struck again and again in Lip- 
pard’s essays, for ‘‘the overwhelm- 
ing fact remains that a woman’s 
experience in this society—societal 
and biological—is simply not like 
that of a man. If art comes from 
inside as it must—then the art of 
men and women must be different, 
too.” What is more, she discerns 
stylistic elements that may result 
from this distinctly female sensi- 
bility: 
a uniform density, or overall tex- 
ture, often sensuously tactile and 
repetitive or detailed to the point 
of obsession; the preponderance 
of circular forms, central focus, 
inner space (sometimes contra- 
dicting the first aspect); a ubiqui- 
tous inner bag or parabolic form 
that turns in on itself; layers, or 
Strata, or veils; an indefinable 
looseness or flexibility of han- 
dling; windows; autobiographical 
content; animals; flowers; a cer- 
tain kind of fragmentation; a new 
fondness for the pinks and pastels 
and ephemeral cloud colors that 
used to be tabu unless a woman 


wanted to be accused of making 
“feminine” art.... 


These qualities are undeniably pres- 
ent in the work of many of the 
artists whose monographs comprise 








the central portion of the book: 
Judy Chicago (whose concept of “a 
center image, closed off to men” as 
the primary distinguishing mark of 
women’s sensibility and thus their 
art, has had an obvious and ac- 
knowledged effect upon Lippard’s 
criticism), Eva Hesse, Louise Bour- 
geois, Jackie Winsor, Ree Morton 
and Hanne Darboven, among others. 


Lippard makes no claim that all art 
made by all women can, should or 
will retain such differences of ap- 
proach for all time. Rather, she sees 
the work of this generation of 
women artists “coming out of the 
closet,” as having a revelatory in- 
nocence, unjaded as yet by the 
expectations and formalistic requi- 
sites of the male-oriented, male- 
dominated art establishment. “Real 
change,” she says, “won’t come until 
woman-man relationships are fun- 
damentally altered,” bringing great- 
er freedom of expression to all. 


Meanwhile, there is nothing in- 
herently wrong—and perhaps much 
that is right—with the idea of ex- 
hibitions devoted exclusively to 
women’s art. “If you can’t enjoy 
good art because it is hanging with 
art by one political group or other, 
but you can enjoy art if it is 
grouped under the imposition of a 
movement or a theme or some 
curatorial whim, then you probably 
should think about why you are 
looking at art in the first place.”— 
Mary Jean Madigan A 





J. J. Brody is director of the Max- 
well Museum of Anthropology, Al- 
buquerque. Bruce H. Evans is di- 
rector of the Dayton Art Institute. 
Louis F. Gorr is executive director 
of the Dallas County Heritage So- 
ciety. Michael E. Long is director of 
the Parkersburg Art Center. Mary 
Jean Madigan is assistant director 
of the Hudson River Museum. Rob- 
ert A. Matthai is project director of 
the American Discovery Project, 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Lois Sonkiss is a graduate stu- 
dent in Indian art at the University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
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MUSEUM SERVICES 
COURSE OFFERING 
“An Introduction to 
Painting Conservation” 


Including: Photography, 
Chemical Cleaning, 


Lining, Filling and 
Inpainting. 


Openings Spring and Fall 

terms. 4 weeks in Boston 

Call (617) 536-4092 or 
(617) 749-5994 
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craftsmanship. For catalogue and 
price list, write today. 
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Museum Supplies 
. . . Display cases, : 
AV equipment and sup- 
plies, seal presses, laminating and 
mounting materials, archival supplies, 
racks, shelving. . . thousands of items for 
museum and library use. . . many available 
from no other source. . . All in the 1977 
Highsmith catalog. Send for your free copy. 


The Highsmith Co., Inc. 


P.O. 25-0900 Fort Atkinson, WI53538 0900 
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Historical Resources: Finding, Pre- 
serving and Using, edited by Ray- 
mond F. Pisney. McClure Press, 
Verona, Virginia, 1976. 107 pp., 
paperbound, $7.95. 


There is an increasing interest in 
the utilization of local historic re- 
sources. In response to this, a 
unique conference was held on the 
campus of Mary Baldwin College in 
Staunton, Virginia in February 1975. 
Sponsors included the Augusta 
County (Va.) Historical Society; 
Historic Staunton Foundation, Inc.; 
and the Division of Social Sciences 
and Historical Studies at Mary 
Baldwin College. The discussions 
centered on local historical re- 
sources or what has been referred 
to as “the use of material things as 
windows to understand the past in 
the present.” 


Raymond Pisney has done an ad- 
mirable job in editing this series of 
presentations and they should ap- 
peal to both laymen and profes- 








sional historians alike. Perhaps the 
two most valuable chapters are 
“Museums and Education’ and 
“Understanding Our Local History.” 
Both emphasize the participation of 
young people in museum programs 
and the value of such programs to 
the curriculum of the local school 
systems.—Michael E. Long A 


Fine Prints: Collecting, Buying, and 
Selling, by Cecile Shapiro and 
Lauris Mason. Harper & Row, 1976. 
250 pp., illus., $10.95. 


Anyone who has ever talked with 
one of the great print collectors (a 
Paul Sachs or Hyatt Mayor) can 
begin to understand what print col- 
lecting is: the state of being totally 
devoted to and consumed by the 
prints themselves. The problem 
with most “collectors” is that they 
are more concerned with the act of 
acquiring than with the objects they 
acquire. Fine Prints unfortunately 
supplies lots of information for 
acquirers but little for collectors. 


To make an impression that lasts 
use GE large screen TV projection 


GE large screen television projectors are 
at work, today, presenting video informa- 
tion to audiences in Education, Business 
and the Arts. 


At Universities, lectures, science 
demonstrations and _ off-campus _ pro- 
grams are being presented in_ bright, 


color video, on screens up to 20 feet 
wide. At live seminars, overflow atten- 
dance is being accommodated in nearby 
facilities with large screen television 
projection. 

At medical schools, surgical tech- 
niques and medical procedures are pro- 
jected in images larger than life, with 
clarity and impact which facilitates sub- 
ject retention and learning. 

In addition to use at stockholder’s 
meetings, seminars and training pro- 
grams, business management also 
employs GE large screen television pro- 
jection to present computer bank data. 
Coupled to computer facilities through 
interface equipment, it projects alpha 
numeric data, graphic displays.and com- 
puter generated images in real time. 

The GE Solid-state PJ5000 is reli- 
able and designed to deliver projected 
pictures with high contrast, brightness 
and resolution, with simple remote con- 
trol operation. Here’s why: 

* GE’s exclusive single gun, simple 
optical path system generates the com- 
plete range of colors simultaneously. 


No fussy alignment of three sepa- 
rate images. 

Single optical path provides the 
same color picture to everyone in 
the audience, regardless of his 
angle of view. : 
Variable picture size from two to 20’ 
wide for both large and small groups. 
Simple image changeover for front or 
rear screen. projection, with sweep 
reversal switches. 

For easy set-up, internal sync and RGB 
Color Bar generators are provided. 
Convenient remote control unit allows 
picture set-up adjustments and oper- 
ating control, at the projector or up to 
200 feet away with the addition of an 
accessory control cable. 

Only power required is standard 120V/ 
20 amp appliance outlet. 

No radiation hazard. Highest voltage 
used is 7,200V. 

High efficiency power conditioning cir- 
cuits permit operation over a range of 
line voltages without affecting picture. 
Versatile projector mounting on table 
top or accessory rolling base. Easy to 
transport from one location to another. 
Compact in size and weight: projector 
and tilt mechanism weigh 135 pounds. 


For more information call (315) 456-2562 or 456-2533 today, or write to: 
Video Display Equipment Operation General Electric Company .* 


Electronics Park—6-206 Syracuse, New York 13201 


GENERAL G@ ELECTRIC 





The book consists of two general 
sections: the first, a textural com- 
mentary on a mish-mash of collect- 
ing-oriented subjects; the second, a 
series of lists and glossaries. In- 
cluded in the latter section is a 
bibliography which does not men- 
tion such basic reference books 
as the Hollstein series (among 
others); a ‘where to see prints” list 
which does not include the Frick 
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Museum Directors and Trustees: 


As grants are reduced or abolished 
and matching funds up for grabs — 
are you cut out — 
or are you just pinched? 


To keep the doors open museum executives have had to cut 
back on programs, reduce staff, put-off planned acquisitions, 
and try other economies. But it is seldom enough. 


We offer museums an alternative — philanthropy—the 
only sure thing in funding. 


There are a number of other compelling reasons for 
using philanthropy as a funding medium. We’d like to discuss 
them with you. Call or write today. 


6a 


GOETTLER ASSOCIATES 


50 WEST BROAD STREET # COLUMBUS. OHIO 43215 e (614) 228-3269 
60 PARK PLACE ¢ NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 07102 e (201) 622-5838 





FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 


Write for a free copy of our folder, “Philanthropy and the Non-profit organization.” 
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Collection (among others); and both 
English-French and English-German 
glossaries which are as over-com- 
plete as some of the other lists are 
inadequate. 


The text section is, in general, well 
written but terribly concerned with 
price, value and investment. The 
discussions are at best simplistic 
and give far more space to the 
technology of buying than to the 
art of looking and learning. For in- 
stance, the chapter entitled “Ex- 
amining a Print” deals with the 
catalogue raisonné, edition size and 
its influence on price, sequential 
numbering, signatures, cancelled 
plates, publishers, the printing of 
lithographs, metric measurement 
and finally magnifying glasses and 
watermarks. Precious little space is 
given to looking at a print com- 
pared to that given to superficial 
value signals. 


There is, of course, useful informa- 
tion in the book, especially for a 
novice collector. But the value of 
this information to a neophyte may 
be overshadowed by the potential 
harm of stressing value rather than 
quality. Real collectors will develop 
without handbooks. If they need an 
answer, they find it and, after all, 
looking for the answer is just as 
much fun as looking for another 
print.—Bruce H. Evans 4 


Song from the Earth: American 
Indian Painting, by Jamake High- 
water. New York Graphic Soctety, 
1976. 212 pp., illus., $19.95. 


Concentrating on the origins of 
modern trends among the Indians 
of the Plains and the Southwest, 
Jamake Highwater describes for the 
general reader the developments, 
schools, pressures and personalities 
that have shaped contemporary 
American Indian painting since the 
turn of the century. The text is ac- 
companied by large, legible and un- 
cluttered illustrations that are al- 
ways near the artists and issues 
they are meant to illustrate. 


Although the approach Highwater 
takes to American Indian art is 
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relatively new, the information he 
has organized in this book can be 
found in other sources, particularly 
J. J. Brody’s Indian Painters, White 
Patrons. The newest and perhaps 
the most valuable portion of the 
book is the section containing in- 
terviews and comments from 
artists themselves. The recognition 
of Native artists as individual 
creative personalities has been long 
overdue and it is an integral part of 
the art historical process. These 
Indians speak not as ethnographic 
informants, but as artists. High- 
water must be commended for re- 
maining an art historian with a 
subject that has been handled with 
anthropological overtones for so 
many years. 


For the most part, Highwater’s 
presentation of the artists’ com- 
ments and works, and the events 
and attitudes that shaped them, is 
very sensitive. But the first three 
chapters of the book are biased, so 


biased that it takes the reader an- 


other three chapters to recognize 
the depth and validity of the ma- 
terial that follows those introduc- 
tory chapters. The book is aimed at 
a non-Indian, awed audience, and 
the author overemphasizes_ the 
“otherness” of Indians, placing 
Native Americans and their art on 
a pedestal, beyond the compre- 
hension of an Anglo critic. In his 
efforts to ennoble modern Indian 
artists through a discussion of the 
attempts of many to preserve or re- 
call their ethnic identity, Highwater 
refuses to recognize prehistoric 
American Indian art as a conscious 
endeavor. Making Indian artists, 
prehistoric or modern, too different 
from other artists deprives them of 
their right to enjoy visual and per- 
ceptual games and be creative in the 
manner recognized in Western so- 
ciety. It is only in his concluding 
chapter that Highwater loosens up 
and considers the many different 
social aspects involved in the pro- 
duction of historic and modern 
Indian art and the implication these 


Acoustiguide a 
new source of income? 


Absolutely. 


At four recent exhibitions 
visitors soent over $200,000 
on Acoustiguide tours. 
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factors have in the works them- 
selves. 


Highwater’s concise history of pre- 
historic Indian art contains some 
misconceptions as well as misin- 
formation. In addition to a good 
annotated bibliography, a chrono- 
logical chart of phases and impor- 
tant events of both pre-Columbian 
and modern American Indian art 
is provided. Forewarned of High- 
water’s over-ethnic approach to his 
subject, this history of contempo- 
rary American Indian art is as 
capable as the next. It is the bonus 
of interviews with many of the 
artists themselves that sets this 
book apart.—Lois Sonkiss A 


Video Art, compiled and edited by 
Ira Schneider and Beryl Korot. Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich, 1976. 286 
pp., $9.95 paperbound, $19.95 hard- 
bound. 


Outside the circle of those who 


create it, the story of the growth 
and development of video art is not 
well known. And aside from de- 
votees, few of us have seen the full 
range of forms that video art can 
take. Indeed, one of the most im- 
portant contributions of this anthol- 
ogy is to convey the diversity of the 
medium. 


The first half of the book presents 
the work of some 70 artists, mostly 
Americans. Each work is described 
or commented on by the artist, and 
illustrated with black and white 
photos. The second half, less copi- 
ously illustrated, is a series of es- 
says and commentaries dealing with 
the history and philosophies of 
video art. Interestingly, there is no 
single definitive essay on the sub- 
ject, but perhaps this is understand- 
able in a field that is relatively new 
and so varied. 


I have no substantial criticisms of 
the book, only a mild frustration 
growing from the use of print and 


There are no capital expenses or installation costs 
with Acoustiguide’s recorded tour system — just plug 
itin and it’s ready to go (and leave when the 


exhibition’s over). 


The tour is usually done by your Director or one of 
your Curators. It’s like being taken through your 


museum by an expert. 


So whether your museum is large or small, you can 
generate new income with in-depth interpretation of 
your collections and exhibitions. 


To find out more, send for a free demonstration cassette 
orcall us (collect) at 212-988-3016. Acoustiguide « 
Corporation, 210 E. 86 St. NYC 10028. 
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still photos to describe a nonstatic 
and often colorful art form. Hap- 
pily, a list of distribution sources of 
artists’ videotapes has been includ- 
ed for those who wish to see the 
real thing.—Robert A. Matthai A 


American Antiques from Israel Sack 
Collection, Vol. V. Highland House 
Publishers, Inc., 814 H St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 281 pp., 
illus., $30. 


Israel Sack, Inc. is one of the pre- 
mier dealerships of American an- 
tiques. It has been instrumental in 
assisting a number of major public 
and private collections to maintain 
a high level of quality. Its connois- 
seurship has been, generally, impec- 
cable. Its regular series of bro- 
chures and sale catalogs, ‘“Oppor- 
tunities in American Antiques,” are 
well known to all museum people. 


Thus it was of some note a few 
years ago when the printing com- 
pany of Joseph Hennage of Wash- 
ington, D.C., decided to collect and 
issue the Sack publications. Annu- 
ally, Hennage has published the en- 
tire preceding year’s series of Sack 
catalogs. The present volume is 
the fifth in the series and of the 
same beauty and quality as its pre- 
decessors. 


The series is useful as a reference 
guide as each volume contains hun- 
dreds of illustrations of good qual- 
ity and of a size conducive to exam- 
ination. For nearly every object in- 
cluded there is a brief description 
indicating, when possible, its maker 
and provenance. Basic dimensions 
and materials are included in all 
cases. Nearly two dozen color plates 
picture the more superb pieces, 
such as a fine Queen Anne early 
walnut highboy and a pair of first- 
rate Chippendale chairs. 


Of particular note in the present 
volume are the catalogs containing 
the collections of Mrs. Walter B. 
Robb and Charles K. Davis. Both 
the Robb and the Davis collections 
reflect the sense of quality and pro- 


portion inherent in better collec- 
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If you prepare signs, posters, display 
cards, announcements, flip-charts, 
Opaque or transparent projection 
slides, offset printing masters or visual 
aids for your museum, then you should 
investigate a Showcard Machine. 
Showcard Machines are highly efficient 
and versatile hand operated presses 
that can help cut your printing costs 
substantially. In addition, a Showcard 
Machine will produce extremely high 
quality printing in one, two or more 
colors. 
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Showcard offers a wide selection of 
machines for printing all size signs up 
to 40” by 60”. Because of Showcard’s 
patented type locking system, set-up 
and take-down time is completed more 
quickly and easily than on any other 
equipment of its kind. Copy correc- 
tions and layout revisions can be made 





in a matter of seconds. Showcard ver- 
satility allows you to mix or match type 
from a wide selection of type faces and 
sizes. With a Showcard Machine no 
layout restrictions are imposed, print 
vertically, horizontally or diagonally in 
as many colors as you choose and on 
almost any surface. 


All Showcard Machines are cast steel 
constructed for rugged, trouble free 
service. Special oversized bearings 
allow the carriage to glide across the 
bed plate making it an almost effort- 
less job to print one or several hundred 
truly professional signs. Because of 
Showcard’s unique design and ease of 
operation, no previous experience or 
training is required to produce top 
quality signs first time, every time. 


Every Showcard Machine is backed by 
a full five year guarantee. Only a 
machine that has a proven record of 
service could offer such a sweeping 
guarantee. Showcard has such a 
record. For over forty years our 
machines have been serving the needs 
of the graphic arts field. 


If you want to cut your sign- 
ing costs without cutting cor- 
ners, send for our catalog. 
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tions. The scholarship that has been 
devoted to authenticating the pieces 
and the taste with which they were 
assembled are evident in these cat- 
alogs. For this reason Volume V in 
the series must be on the reference 
shelf of any museum collecting in 
the American decorative arts. 
—Louis Gorr A 


Asiatic Influences in Pre-Columbian 
American Art, by Paul Shao. Iowa 
State University Press, Ames, Iowa. 
195 pp., illus., $25. 


It seems as though anybody with 
any kind of imagination is convinced 
that he can run a museum, build a 
house, coach a football team or drill 
oil better than the professionals. 
Would Paul Shao, a professional ar- 
chitect, permit me to design his 
house for him? For free? If I paid 
him $25? 


An amateur will sometimes out-per- 
form the pros, but not this time. 
Shao begins: “One of the most chal- 
lenging problems confronting ar- 
cheologists and ethnologists today 
is the origin of ancient American 
civilization.” Well, that’s just not so. 
Before massive movements of Eu- 
ropeans to the New World began, 
its population was made up of the 
descendants of Asiatic migrants 
whose infiltrations started at least 
20,000 and perhaps as many as 
70,000 years ago. Whenever and 
wherever intensive archeological in- 
vestigations of New World cultures 
have been conducted these have de- 
monstrated a unique New World 
character that evolved within a New 
World matrix. Paleo-Indian tool kits 
are Stylistically different from those 
of Old World Paleo-people; culti- 
gens that were essential to the de- 
velopment of New World sedentism 
are all indigenous to the New World; 
the mechanical and social _ tech- 
niques that made it possible to ex- 
ploit these cultigens (and ultimate- 
ly develop complex societies) were 
invented right here. It would be 
surprising if New World cultures 
did not look the least teeny bit Asi- 
atic, but clearly Shao’s “‘challenging 
problems” are no problems at all. 
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The origin of ancient American civ- 
ilization has long been known to be 
multiple and ancient American. 
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#}1 Shao’s statement of problem is a 
classic amateurism, like reinventing 
the wheel. There are other amateur 
stigmata. For example, on several 
occasions he offers unorthodox in- 
terpretations but withholds the 
supporting information pending 
“forthcoming publications.” 


for your 7 
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CONSIDER... 


@ a custom designed f 
The catalog of claims for pre-Co- 


lumbian contacts during prehistoric 
times is long and fascinating. It 
ranges from solid evidence (Chinese 
coins and Japanese slaves found on 
North America’s Northwest Coast) 
to less solid (Asiatic chickens in 
pre-Columbian Chile); from fantasy 
(Quetzelcoatl as a shipwrecked Vi- 
king) to reality (similarities in meta- 
physical belief systems in the Amer- 
icas and western Asia). The trick, 
now and always, has been to sort 
through all this stuff systematical- 
ly, defining the problems correctly, 
generating hypotheses, and testing 
these from the inside out against 
all available evidence. Skill, train- 
ing, a certain mind-set and a lot of 
work—in other words, dedicated 
scholarship—are required. But how 
| many scholars have been inhibited 
from pursuing these studies be- 
cause the field has been co-opted 
by amateurs? 
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fashion scarf. 
@ the sales in your museum shop to those 
proud to wear and give their museum’s 
special scarf. 

le the high visibility of your docents when 
wearing a beautifully designed symbol of 
their museum. 

Frankie Welch has designed scarves for 
first ladies, colleges, private clubs, 
business organizations, sports events. 












And the following museums: 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
Baltimore Museum 

Hagley Museum 

Valentine Museum of Richmond 


Shao pays lip service to scholarship 
and is certainly no member of the 
f lunatic fringe. But all he does is 
|show a selected batch of pictures 
of Asiatic and American sculptures 
that more or less look alike. The 
game of look-alike is an old and de- 
monstrably useless exercise. Some- 
thing may very well be there but 
we all know that biological twins 
can look quite different from each 
other while unrelated people can 
appear quite similar. So this is just 
another parlor game, a judgment 
with which the publishers would 
seem to agree since the volume is 
designed to fall off bookshelves and 
come to rest on cocktail tables.— 
J.J. Brody A 
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History Preserved: A Guide to New 
York City Landmarks and Historic 
Districts, by Harmon H. Goldstone 
and Martha Dalrymple. Schocken 
Books, 1976. (First published by 
Simon and Schuster, 1974.) 576 pp., 
illus., paperbound, $8.95. 


In a field in which casually inter- 
ested amateurs can (and usually do) 
issue guidebooks to _ buildings, 
towns and styles, this book’s ap- 
pearance is a refreshing change. 
First published in an expensive 
hardbound format and now reis- 
sued in soft-cover, it is an intelli- 
gent and informed presentation of 
its subject and a stimulating guide- 
book of a kind rarely equalled. 


The book is divided logically into 
sections dealing with each of New 
York’s five boroughs, with five sec- 
tions devoted to Manhattan. After 
this basic division, the book departs 
from the usual format of guide- 
books and further subdivides the 
buildings in each section into fun- 
damental types: residential, ecclesi- 
astical, public, commercial and util- 
itarian. The buildings are designated 
according to their original use and 
not their present use. The bulk of 
each chapter treats specific build- 
ings, with a section at the end of 
the chapter treating historic dis- 
tricts in the borough. The book is 
not intended for walking tours (al- 
though maps are included) but cov- 
ers intensively the architecture and 
history of all parts of the city. A 
chronological chart serves as a guide 
for readers who want to follow ex- 
amples of a particular architectural 
style or want to see examples of 
what was built in a particular dec- 
ade. An introductory chapter pro- 
vides an overview of architectural 
styles and supplies fundamental 
definitions. 


The philosophy of the book is that 
“new is not necessarily better.” The 
book provides a distinct service for 
the reader who is looking for week- 
end excursions as well as for the 
professional person involved daily 
with the preservation and interpre- 


Finally a low cost exhibit system 
that doesnt overwhelm the exhibit itself 


For years our friends in museums and in the display industry have been 
complaining about exhibit systems that call more attention to their 
mechanical construction than to the display material itself. So we 
designed CONNECTRA, a new system for connecting and supporting 
display panels. 


Our friends tell us it solves their problems. It’s handsome, yet unob- 
trusive. It’s enormously flexible, but doesn’t have the ‘erector set’ look. 
And it’s economical—because of its low initial cost and also because 
of the long years of serviceable reuse you'll get from it. 


CONNECTRA lets you break out of the design limits set by other display 
systems. For complete information, write for our CONNECTRA brochure. 


CONNECTRA 


U.S. Patent 3962827 


Visit booth 15 in the Spanish Ballroom at the AAM Conference 


A product of 


CONNECTRA's ingenious system of chrome-nickel 
stainless steel Griptubes and PVC snap-on connectors 
enables you to join panels of varying thicknesses 
securely and ina wide range of angular positions. 


TECHNICAL EXHIBITS CORPORATION 6155 SOUTH OAK PARK AVENUE/CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60638/(312) 586-3377 
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introduces 
2 types of 


MUSEUM 
MOUNTING 
BOARD 


Museum mounting is the board that muse- 
ums and galleries are now using for mount- 
ing or matting prints, watercolors and 
graphics. This board features a neutral pH 
it is neither acid or alkaline and will not dis- 
color or stain artwork. 


Use it for matting or mounting art that you 
really care about, art that requires a super- 
Toy am Kote) diate Muit-] @r-lare Mr-]1 Mm Cac olaed (rea (lela mer- 1p 
get. 






Why 2 types of board? 
Rupaco’s Conservation Museum Mat Board 
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FlaleMmat-10i¢e-] Meola Mao) m@matt-P dlitleiiimm lac) (-ea(cela mee) 
art. Both are available in white or ivory 
vellum finish and in two thicknesses. 

Can you tell the difference? 
Write or call us today for free samples ... then decide. 
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62 Kent St.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 11222 / (212) 383-8810 
REMEMBER RUPACO FOR ALL YOUR MAT BOARD NEEDS 





Books 


tation of the artifacts of American 
culture. One hopes that such guides 
will appear in other cities as well. 
—Louis Gorr A 


Women Artists, by Karen Petersen 
and J. J. Wilson. New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1976. 212 pp., illus., $12.50. 


The aims of this book, according to 
the authors, are to demonstrate the 
contributions of women artists over 
the centuries, and to stimulate a re- 
consideration of assumptions in art 
history. The first goal is met rea- 
sonably well, but many nagging 
questions arise regarding the sec- 
ond. 


The presentation is straightforward: 
chronologically arranged biographi- 
cal sketches of many dozens of art- 
ists, accompanied by one or more 
black and white photos of each art- 
ist’s work. Interesting and informa- 
tive comments by the artists are 
often included. 


The emphasis is on painting and 
sculpture; and while film, photog- 
raphy and video are not included, 
books and articles on these topics 
are cited. All the works are well 
documented, and a comprehensive 
bibliography is provided. 


The immense scope of the book has 
understandably forced the authors 
to deal with a limited number of 
topics and individuals; unfortunate- 
ly, it is not always clear what the 
bases were for including or exclud- 
ing certain works or artists. One 
also wonders about priorities: 24 
pages are devoted to contemporary 
artists, while almost as many—21— 
are devoted to an appendix on wom- 
en artists in China. 


The book is weak in its analysis of 
women’s art, and of the place of 
women’s art in the broader sweep 
of art history. This weakness is per- 
haps best explained by the authors 
themselves, who admit being trained 
not in art history, but in compara- 
tive literature. Thus, as they note in 
something of an understatement, 
“specialists may take exception to 
our interpretations, [and] the ab- 
sence of formal analysis... .” 


Books .) LOUIS PAUL JONAS STUDIOS, INC. 


Exhibit Specialists for over 35 years 
Despite its scholarly shortcomings, serving large and small museums 
the book promises to do much to in the United States and abroad 
raise awareness of the contribution 


of women to art. However, a critical Prehistoric Animal Life Appeals to Everyone 

and academically sound analysis of Creators of New York World’s Fair institutions for indoor and out- 
this important subject is still await- Dinosaurs of-door display as individual 
ed.—Robert A. Matthai A pieces or groupings in natural 


settings. . . restorations of 10 
species available. . . other 


sculptured in full size in 


Sensitive Chaos: The Creation of intricate detailing. . . reproduced designs upon request. . . 
° ‘ A in fiberglass. . . exhibited in brochures and price information 
Flowing Forms in Water and Air, museums, parks and educational sent promptly. . 


by Theodor Schwenk. Schocken ee caine 
Books, 1976. 144 pp., illus., $14.95. ye : 


It happens this way: The book edi- 
tor of MUSEUM NEWS gets a bunch 
of new titles and distributes them 
to reviewers according to some ar- 
cane selective system. If the word 
“chaos” is in the title Brody gets 
the book. What the editor doesn’t 
know is that a) Sensitive Chaos is 
heavily oriented toward proselytiz- 
ing a metaphysics derived from sci- 


. . 2 ’ : ’ . elepnone : -2211 
reacts chaotically to Teutonic meta- . 
physics; if he has to have any at all Habitat Groups - Animal Sculpture in full size and scale - Mountings 
, - Exhibit Shells - 








ine arts handling for America’s leading 
museums and collectors. Offices, crating and packing 
in Los Angeles and New York. Personal supervision 
by Ms. Eugenie Osmun, President. 
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After his first donation came another, 























and another, 
and another, 


The reason. . . the new ASI Feedback 
Solicitation Package (FSP). . . the first 
fund raising plan to integrate the 
administrative and creative parts of 
fund raising into one effective, 
economical package. 


FSP is acomplete multi-faceted program to get 
you new donors, to expand your donor base, and 
to lengthen donor contributing life - and also 
provide all the gift accounting and administrative 
assistance you need to keep records current and 
control staff cost. 


Here’s what FSP gives you: 

@ tailored list acquisition, to broaden your donor 
base. New donor prospects are selected 
according to proven demographic criteria. 


@ a tailored thematic approach— appeals that 
match your particular situation with cases that 
have proven successful for others. 

@ a tailored multi-wave personalized mailing 
program, with each wave’s message based on 
feedback from the previous one. Not a one-shot 
approach, not a frozen series either. It’s the 
utilization of marketing intelligence compiled from 
one mailing into the next that makes all the 
difference. And it’s our computer capability that 
makes the feedback possible. 
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@ a proven gift accounting and file 
maintenance service. ASI’s service not only 
reduces the expenses but also eliminates 
headaches and limitations of in-house record 
keeping. It also gives you ready access to 
actionable data that enables you to identify and 
appeal to special interest groups within your 
total constituency. 


and— 


The exciting, new Feedback Solicitation 
Package is just one of many ASI services 
available to help you strengthen your fund 
raising appeals. 


For more information on FSP and/or an analysis 
of your fund raising program needs fill out this 

coupon or call Bill Lone, president, (201) 471-0800. 

LIV, Division of Fisher-Stevens, Inc. 

120 Brighton Road, Clifton, New Jersey 07012 
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Dear Bill: 

Give me some feedback on: 

Your new Feedback Solicitation Package 

Your computerized record keeping services 
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he prefers it straight and ‘“‘revealed” 
rather than watered down by “sci- 
ence.” 


Therefore, I ignore here the main 
theme of Sensitive Chaos and re- 
port only that it explains and illus- 
trates many of the physical and 
mechanical properties of water ina 
pleasant and economical manner 
and its photographs are quite bril- 
liant.—J. J. Brody A 


American Views: Prospects and Vis- 
tas, by Gloria-Gilda Deak. The Vi- 
king Press and The New York Pub- 
lic Library, 1976. 134 pp., illus., 
$19.95. 


This sampler of American historical 
prints and drawings from the mag- 
nificent Stokes and Eno collections 
at the New York Public Library is 
loosely and somewhat inconsistent- 
ly strung together by the theme of 
settlements and cities. In his brief 
introduction, “The City in the Amer- 
ican Land,” historian James Thom- 


as Flexner refutes (without sound- 
ing terribly convincing) the “tend- 
ency in American life to postulate 
a conflict between urban and rural 
society.’ This introduction seems 
only casually relevant to the selec- 
tion of prints that follows. 


Though most of the best-known art- 
ists and engravers of American 
views are represented here—John 
Hill, Robert Havell, Currier and 
Ives, and others—the book is like 
a box of chocolate miniatures. It 
gives the reader a tantalizing taste 
of this and that, but fails to satisfy 
the appetite for more solid fare. 
Deak’s text is well written and in- 
teresting, however; and it ought to 
be noted that she is presently at 
work on a complete and fully-illus- 
trated guide to the collections of 
the library’s prints division, incor- 
porating and superseding Isaac 
Newton Phelps Stokes’ 1933 Ameri- 
can Historical Prints. 


Unfortunately, the “full color’ illus- 
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It's there—right before your eyes 
—and floor space is used for 
people. Beautiful wood grain fin- 








ish. Fastens simply and securely 
to the wall. Adjustable shelves, 
optional lighting, two locks. 37% x 
13% x 40 inches. Model 3010. 
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trations are lackluster, and neither 
the fine detail nor the nuances of 
color in most of these 48 prints and 
drawings have survived the repro- 
duction process. 

—Mary Jean Madigan A 








Princes and Artists, by Hugh Tre- 
vor-Roper. Harper and Row, 1977. 
175 pp., illus., $20. 


Subtitled “Patronage and Ideology 
at Four Hapsburg Courts, 1517- 
1633,” Princes and Artists is a tran- 
scription of Trevor-Roper’s Yaseen 
Lectures given at the State Univer- 
sity of New York, Purchase, in 
1974. Beginning with Charles V and 
his peripatetic court and moving 
through discussions of Philip II in 
Spain, Rudolph II in Prague and 
the Archdukes in the Catholic Neth- 
erlands, Trevor-Roper has written a 
fascinating overview of Hapsburg 
tastes and their influences in the 
arts. 


Princes and Artists is no mere 
where-and-when account of Charles 
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V’s meetings with Titian or Philip 
II’s rejection of El Greco. Nor is it 
a biased, all-bad, all-good, view of 
the Hapsburgs as patrons. The Haps- 
burgs patronized good artists as 
well as bad, sometimes for the 
right reasons and sometimes mis- 
takenly, and both sides are fairly 
presented. The point the author 
makes is that “art and literature 
are the true witness of all history 
that is worth preserving: They are 
the spiritual deposit which reminds 
us that we are the heirs of a living 
civilization.” 


What is fascinating about this study 
is the historian’s perspective in- 
stead of the art historian’s. Study- 
ing the artists in residence at 
Prague, for instance, art historians 
labor to explain the appearance of 
Italian influences on Northern paint- 
ers like Spranger and van Aachen 
working in Prague. Trevor-Roper 
attacks the problem from another 
direction. Instead of viewing Spran- 
ger’s mannered eroticism as stem- 


ming from connections in Italy, he 
sees it as pandering to the tastes of 
a neurotic patron. Both views are 
correct. Spranger did travel exten- 
sively in search of major works of 
art to be solicited as “gifts” to Ru- 
dolph and in his travels he ab- 
sorbed ideas and styles of other 
centers. But he selected very care- 
fully what he assimilated so that he 
would please his protector. The his- 
torian, thus, has added a dimension 
that the art historian often over- 
looks. 


Throughout the book, we see the 
artist through a layer of patronage 
and while we learn about the art- 
ists, we learn much more of the 
Hapsburgs and patterns of patron- 
age in general. Trevor-Roper closes 
with a chilling comparison of to- 
day’s rulers with the Hapsburgs. 
Who is our Charles V courting his 
Titian, our Philip IV debating paint- 
ing and diplomacy with his Rubens? 
No one is. “This is not what we ex- 
pect of our political leaders today,” 





Messages 


You have these. 


The theory of relativity demonstrated 
by an intergalactic space flight to 
Andromeda. The history of a now- 
extinct people contained in a pottery 
shard. The role a fragile document 
played in the development of our 
nation. Museum exhibits must stimu- 
late visitor response to their mes- 
sages. They succeed when they 
communicate ideas clearly to their 
audience. We’re experienced in 
selecting the right medium to get 
your message across. 
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Minds 


We use these. 


The men & women who comprise our 
research, design and curatorial 
consuiting staff have accomplished 
complete master planning for new 
museum development and expansion 
programs. We’ve planned educa- 
tional programs and designed and 
produced exhibits ranging from a 
high-security mineralogical show 
case of a full-scale habitat of bur- 
rowing animals. 





We've put our minds to work for the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York State Museum, and the 
City of Philadelphia’s Living History 
Center, to name a few. 


Means 


To provide these. 


For any size project, from a single 
exhibit to complete program plan- 
ning, we offer capabilities in: 

Curatorial Consulting 

Research 

Scripting 

Design 

Fabrication & Installation 

Graphics Production 

Audio/visual Programs 

Replication 

Traveling Exhibits 
Our facilities include 40,000 sq. ft. of 
woodworking, metal and plastics 
fabrication, typesetting, photographic, 
spray painting, silk-screening & 
electronics production area. Plus 
secure, sprinklered storage for arti- 
facts. Let us demonstrate how we 
can be the most effective means to 
your ends. 


Lynch 
Miuseum 
Services 


i BB division of 
Lynch Industries Inc. 


1601 Sherman Ave., Pennsauken, N.J. 08110 
(609) 663-8555 e (215) MA 7-1605 
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says Trevor-Roper. ‘‘The hereditary 
rulers of the past knew their future, 
and their education was adjusted 
accordingly: How seriously young 
princes were then initiated into the 
living philosophy and culture of 
their time! Our modern leaders are 
seldom so prepared: They are some- 
times so pre-occupied by the com- 
petitive race for power that they 
have no opportunity to prepare 
themselves aesthetically for its exer- 
cise.” How sad.—Bruce H. Evans A 


America’s Forgotten Architecture, 
by Tony P. Wrenn and Elizabeth D. 
Mulloy, National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, 1976. 311 pp., illus., 
paperbound, $8.95. 


At first glance this appears to be 
yet another compendium of pictures 
of old buildings. However, Ameri- 
ca’s Forgotten Architecture is more 
than the typical “preservation” an- 
thology; it is one of the best books 
on historic preservation to appear. 


The history of historic preserva- 
tion has been marked by an empha- 
sis on the grand, the elegant and 
the unique in architecture. In re- 
cent years, preservation has become 
an integral part of the environmen- 
tal movement, with manmade struc- 
tures seen as a component of the 
total environment. It was, there- 
fore, only logical that the preserva- 
tion movement would discover the 
commonplace in architecture and 
the built environment, or what some 
historians call “non-architecture” or 
“vernacular architecture.” Ameri- 
ca’s Forgotten Architecture is a 
manifesto for a new emphasis on 
the commonplace, the typical and 
the simple. 


As James Biddle, president of the 
National Trust, writes in the fore- 
word, 


Architecture is one of the ‘‘neces- 
sary” arts, always with the capac- 
ity to reach the peak of creative 
impulses, but always tempered by 
the need to function. Built struc- 
tures play a significant role in 
giving character, good and bad, to 
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every inch of inhabited land in 
this country. They physically de- 
fine an area, making it different 
from any other. Through their his- 
torical and cultural associations 
and stylistic ambience (or lack of 
it), they affect the ways in which 
people regard their environment. 
But because buildings are so nec- 
essary, the built environment, 
like air and water and the land, 
has been overlooked until its loss 
of quality or viability is almost 
inescapable. 


The book portrays a diversity of 
styles and shows that the major 
portion of an environment is 
shaped by people rather than na- 
ture. The book includes examples 
of Indian pueblos, New England 
salt boxes, Georgian mansions and 
20th-century bungalows, as well as 
commercial buildings, skyscrapers, 
industrial structures and churches. 


The book is intelligently organized 
around a coherent framework and 
theme. An essay on “Our Hidden 
Inheritance” sets the tone by dis- 
cussing the tendency to regard ar- 
chitecture (and the built environ- 
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ment generally) as either important 
and worth saving, or not important 
and not worth saving. Most of the 
structures in the book would easily 
qualify, in many people’s minds, for 
the latter category; they are not yet 
recognized as valuable and there 
have been few attempts to record 
them. It should be mentioned that 
the authors tend to regard all struc- 
tures as valuable and therefore 
worth preserving. They do not seem 
to consider the fact that all old 
buildings are not necessarily worth 
preserving in any form beyond pic- 
tures. They recognize that the built 
environment is evolutionary, but 
they seem to wish the process had 
stopped somewhere in the recent 
past. 


“Preserving It All Together,” an- 
other essay, puts the theme of the 
book into the context of the famil- 
iar slogan of the National Trust: 
“Tt is better to preserve than repair, 
better to repair than restore, better 
to restore than reconstruct.” This is 


ABSTRACTA 





usually good advice and properly 
sets preservation priorities. How- 
ever, the reader should be aware 
that these priorities are very dog- 
matic. 


There are several chapters devoted 
to practical aspects of historic pres- 
ervation, such as methods of docu- 
mentation and preservation, adap- 
tive use of old buildings and finan- 
cial problems, among others. There 
are also worthwhile appendices list- 
ing sources of information on fund- 
ing, technical expertise, and other 
concerns. 


With the caveat mentioned, Amer- 
ica’s Forgotten Architecture is a 
fine piece of work and a solid con- 
tribution to the literature of pres- 
ervation. Anyone involved to any 
degree in preservation will acquire 
a copy routinely. But anyone in- 
volved in the study of the artifacts 
of American culture should also 
have this book in his library. 
—Louis Gorr A 


An unusually versatile and economic 
component system which enables the 
museum staff to design and produce complete 
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displays; visitor control methods; graphic 
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Exhibits for the Small Museum: A 
Handbook, by Arminta Neal, with 
an introductory essay by H. J. Swin- 
ney. American Association for State 
and Local History, 1400 Eighth Ave. 
South, Nashville, Tenn. 37203. 169 
pp., illus., $8 (AASLH members, $6). 


Do not be misled by the title. This 
volume has potential utility for 
every sort of museum. The no-non- 
sense text has detailed and easily 
understood illustrations and anyone 
with a pair of opposable thumbs 
should be able to produce the things 
shown. Beyond that, anyone with 
imagination should be able to use 
the illustrations and ideas as start- 
ing points for creative innovations. 
With Swinney’s essay, a clear state- 
ment of what museums and muse- 
um exhibitions should be, you have 
a handbook that deals quite funda- 
mentally with objectives as well as 
means. 


It is not flawless. A bibliography, 
index and several different technical 
appendices would have been help- 
ful. All are missed. A more serious 
omission is a discussion of the en- 
tire subject of artifact conservation, 
as though exhibit design and instal- 
lation posed no threat to the well- 
being of museum objects. Granted, 
museums are incomplete unless they 
interpret their objects but still, their 
fundamental business is to preserve 
objects. We all know (or should 
know) that every exhibit installa- 
tion represents a problem in con- 
servation and not to recognize that 
fact in this handbook is a little sur- 
prising. —J. J. Brody A 


The Regionalists, by Nancy Heller 
and Julia Williams. Watson-Guptill 
Publications, 1976. 208 pp., illus., $35. 


The term “regionalism” in Ameri- 
can painting refers to the art of the 
1920’s, ’30s, and ’40s, which repre- 
sented ‘‘the last great flash of figura- 
tive painting before abstract art 
swept the field.” The compositions 
of Thomas Hart Benton, John 
Stuart Curry and others interpreted 
the American scene of that time, 
especially as it occurred along the 
Great Plains of the Midwest. The 
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A stronger alkaline buffer has been added 
to our document cases. This provides the 
same high pH for archival longevity, but 
more protection against atmospheric pol- 
lutants and migrating acids from stored 
documents. 
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Full 5” storage width: 
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THE HOLLINGER CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 6185 
3810 S. Four Mile Run Drive, Arlington, Va. 22206 
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One of the world’s finest catalog printers 


gives you a great deal 


Many directors of museums and galleries obtain more for their 
dollars than average when buying catalogs—are you one of 
them? 


Fine art catalogs have been produced to our clients’ budgets and 
schedules by Lund Humphries for many years. This has brought 
praise to us and our clients. In 1976 we won the supreme 
Lithoprinter Award for ‘‘Overall Excellence’ with a collections 
catalog for one of the major museums in New York. 


Now with the increased advantage of exchange rates, we can 
give better value than ever. Prove this for yourself—send us 
details of your next catalog and let us give you a bid. 


Write to: Lund Humphries 
Department of American Fine Art Publications 
Drummond Road 


BRADFORD West Yorkshire England BD8 8DH 


Lund Humphries—a great British printer 
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style and subject matter of their 
work could be easily understood 
and enjoyed by the American peo- 
ple who saw depicted in the paint- 
ings a culture they could recognize 
as their own. 


From their research into a critical 
era in American social and econom- 
ic history, Heller and Williams pro- 
vide the reader with useful insights 
into an important period of Ameri- 
can art. In addition to biographies 
of the painters, the book contains 
many illustrations, a third of which 
are in color. The large format of 
the book makes the illustrations 
particularly worthwhile—Michael 
E. Long A 
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giving 
$39,520,000 IN 19 LARGE 


GIFTS TO CULTURAL CAUSES 
REPORTED IN 1975 


Three clients of C. W. Shaver & 
Company, Inc. received four of the 
19 large gifts reported by important 
cultural organizations during 1975. 
These gifts totaled $9,300,000 or 
23.5% of the funds announced. If 
you would like to know who the 
clients are or why they chose the 
Shaver Company, write us and we'll 
be happy to let you know. 
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Large Gifts to Cultural Causes—1975* 


Donor /Amount/ Recipient 


Emma Sheafer—art valued at 

$7.3 million 

Metropolitan Museum 

Krannert Charitable Trust—$5 million 
Indianapolis Museum of Art 

Mrs. Virginia Lazenby O’Hara—$4.7 million 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 

Gulf Oil Corporation—$3.72 million 
National Geographic Television Films and WQED 
McKnight Foundation—$2.15 million 
Science Museum of Minnesota 

Ford Foundation—$2 million 

Children’s Television Workshop 

George Robert White Foundation—$1.5 million 
Boston Center for the Arts 

Norton Simon Incorporated Foundation—$1,375,000 
Norton Simon Museum of Art 

Norton Simon Foundation—$1 ,375,000 
Norton Simon Museum of Art 
Anonymous—$1.25 million 

Philadelphia Musical Academy 

3M Company—$1.15 million 

Science Museum of Minnesota 

Ford Foundation—$1 million 

Circle in the Square 

Kresge Foundation—$1 million 

Field Museum of Natural History 

Bush Foundation—$1 million 

St. Paul Council of Arts and Sciences 
American Airlines—$1 million 

General Foods Corporation—$1 million 
Vincent Astor Foundation—$1 million 
South Street Seaport Museum 

Vincent Astor Foundation—$1 million 
WNET-TV 

Andrew W. Mellon Foundation—$1 million 
WNET-TV 


*Reported in GIVING USA 1976 Annual Report, American 
Association of Fund-Raising Counsel, Inc. 
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